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THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FAULKNER 


By Percy G. ADAMS 


It has sometimes been said, without much reason perhaps, that 
the British taught us the greatness of Melville; and it is often said, 
with more basis in fact, that France discovered William Faulkner. 
The French themselves point out that before the better American 
critics turned enthusiastically to his novels Gide had admired him, 
Malraux had prefaced him, and Sartre had praised him. And if it 
is true, as Robert Daniel and Fred Hoffman have contended, that 
“serious and sympathetic” American criticism of Faulkner began only 
in 1939,1 then the French are right, for they had welcomed him 
warmly before that date. Although Sartre’s famous essay on the 
metaphysic of time in The Sound and the Fury appeared only in 
1939, the same year in which O’Donnell and Aiken wrote those first 
“sympathetic” studies in America, he had the year before devoted 
much attention to Sartoris. And not only had Malraux written his 
influential preface for Sanctuary as early as 1933, novelist Valery 
Larbaud in the following year had written one almost as influential 
for As I Lay Dying. Furthermore, even scholarly circles in France 
of the 1930’s found Faulkner important, because Maurice Le Breton 
and Charles Cestre, then the pre-eminent French professors of Ameri- 
can literature, reviewed him and Le Breton wrote a discerning essay 
on the intimate relation between his time and his psychology. The 
most insistent and undoubtedly the most influential of the French 
admirers of Faulkner, with translations and prefaces and articles, 
has been Maurice Coindreau, who from the vantage point of a pro- 
fessorship at Princeton has served as a sort of liaison between his 
native and his adopted country. The French interest in Faulkner 
has been so enduring that last year a book was published called 
William Faulkner en France (1931-52).? 

For students of fiction and comparative literature this book will 
be indispensable. A Sorbonne dissertation, written by an American, 
S. D. Woodworth, and published as a special issue of Lettres 
Modernes, its value lies chiefly in its summaries of French opinions 
of Faulkner and in its reasonable account of his influence on the 
recent French novel. However, in spite of Mr. Woodworth’s strong 
argument for 1952 as an appropriate terminal date for a study of 
Faulkner in France, so much has happened in the last few years that 
the survey will some day inspire a sequel. Since 1952, not only have 
Paris periodicals given the results of personal interviews with Faulk- 
ner; they have reviewed A Fable, The Town, and The Mansion. 
Futhermore, novelist Michel Mohrt has now come forward as one of 
the closest students of Faulkner in France. His Le Nouveau Roman 
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Américain (1955) contains the fullest French treatment so far ac- 
corded Faulkner’s novels, although Mme. Magny’s analysis in her 
L’ Age du Roman Américain (1948) still exceeds it in depth. Mohrt, 
taking issue with Cowley’s “legend” of the South, prefers a “heredi- 
tary family” explanation, an emphasis that led him in 1956 to select 
pieces illustrating the rise and fall of four of these families and then 
to publish the first French anthology of Faulkner’s works. Moreover, 
one could point to an even more important recent development, the 
publishing in 1957 by Lettres Modernes of a special issue on Faulkner. 
It is true that all of the essays and the two bibliographies in the book 
were by Americans, but the very presence of American contributors 
was an innovation, since the French, to a man, had ignored almost 
all of our work on Faulkner, as we had ignored most of theirs. It 
was an opportunity for the beginning of a conference on a level at 
least below the Summit. But other developments were to come. 
The most important year in the history of French enthusiasm for 
Faulkner had been 1946, as Mr. Woodworth’s Faulkner en France 
shows. His book, however, has contributed to a still more active 
year. Early in 1959, as a companion to Faulkner en France and as 
a supplement to the 1957 special issue, Lettres Modernes produced 
another Configuration Critique de William Faulkner. Like its prede- 
cessor, this collection contains nine essays, but unlike the earlier 
volume this one will command the immediate attention of American 
students because five of the essays had not been published before and 
three are by Frenchmen. While these two books were coming from 
the press, Faulkner had for the second time in four years been 
placed on the program for the Agrégation and was being studied by 
graduate students, either formally or informally, in all of the seventeen 
state universities. This program has introduced Faulkner not only 
to hundreds of advanced students, most of whom will teach English 
and American literature in the colléges and lycées of France, but also 
to numerous professors who, though not specialists, developed a 
series of lectures based upon As J Lay Dying. Furthermore, the 
concentration on Faulkner at the university level brought to France 
hundreds of copies of books about his works and the American novel 
in general. The year before almost none of these books was to be 
found outside of Paris. 1959 was indeed a Faulkner year in France. 


All of this activity is perhaps not surprising to those who in 1946 
read Jean-Paul Sartre’s Atlantic Monthly article, “American Novel- 
ists in French Eyes,” or Marcel Aymé’s New York Times Book 
Review essay of 1950, “What French Readers Find in William 
Faulkner’s Fiction,” or the recent published opinions of a number of 
other French novelists who study Faulkner. Although the writers 
of Italy, Spain, England, and Germany have also received Faulkner 
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warmly, it is still true, as Professor Hoffman pointed out in 1951, 
that “The French have, of all Europeans, been the most enthusiastic 
and the most critical” of Faulkner.* Hemingway is more popular 
in France—with six books in the Livre de Poche series to one for 
Faulkner—but Faulkner receives the critical and scholarly attention, 
an attention surpassed only in America, where his followers are 
legion and where the bibliography of books and articles devoted to 
him has become almost unmanageable. 

But the abundance of Faulkner criticism in the two countries is 
not the most arresting fact about it. Important as Mr. Woodworth’s 
Faulkner en France is, it is most provocative because it leads us to 
an unanswered question : What is the difference between the Faulkner 
of French criticism and the one described by critics of the United 
States? 

One might approach this question by noting the novelists with 
whom the critics of the two nations compare Faulkner. In the United 
States, Hawthorne and James have been most frequently comman- 
deered: Hawthorne—from Malcolm Cowley through a host of fol- 
lowers—because of his study of Puritanism, his somberness, his con- 
cern with secret sin, his symbols, his recreation of the legends of a 
community, and his obvious influence on As I Lay Dying ; James—by 
writers such as Conrad Aiken and Mrs. Vickery—because of his tech- 
nique of slowly unfolding a story by means of reflectors, centers of 
revelation. Although these two novelists may be highly respected in 
France, neither has ever been widely read there. As a result, even the 
latest and most thorough of the many French analyses of Faulkner’s 
Puritanism makes no mention of Hawthorne ;5 and while the French 
histories of the modern American novel include chapters on Henry 
James and his great influence, they do not find him to be one of 
Faulkner’s masters. In the United States, it has sometimes been 
called to our attention—best by Richard Chase®—that Faulkner and 
Melville are comparable in their tragedy of isolation, in their symbols 
of light and dark, and in their use of allegory and myth. Now, unlike 
Hawthorne and James, the author of Moby Dick has been highly 
regarded in France, not only by novelists and critics, but by the 
general reader as well, and his books have been translated there 
some sixteen times; but in that country only the late Professor Jean 
Simon, a Melville specialist, has found him to be like Faulkner. 
Other American novelists are invoked by American critics, Mark 
Twain for his frontier humor, for example, but none is needed by 
the French critic. 

Instead he prefers to talk about Balzac and Proust. Cowley, of 
course, gave prominence to the idea,’ if not to the expression, “Balzac 
of the South,” even suggesting that Yoknapatawpha was inspired 
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by the Comédie Humaine, but Mme. Magny and Michel Mohrt have 
provided very lengthy comparisons, for example, of the technique of 
recurring characters. Americans have failed to make much use 
of Proust, but all French surveys of Faulkner’s fiction will compare 
his greatest novels with A la Recherche du Temps Perdu. They 
sometimes disagree with each other, however, one historian finding 
that the two novelists employ memory in the same way,® another 
noting a great difference: that while Proust’s memory lingers over 
the past, even caressing it, “taking its time,” Faulkner’s is hurried and 
constantly afraid of losing its way.’° Occasionally a French critic 
will use a minor countryman as a parallel’!1—Jouhandeau, for exam- 
ple, for his Jansenist interest in original sin and for his mythical, 
Catholic, French province centered around the town of Chaminadour. 
When the critics of the two nations need a common referent among 
novelists they normally go to neutral ground, to Joyce for stream 
of consciousness and poetry, to Dostoevsky for possessed characters, 
to Hardy for his Wessex and his determinism, and to Dickens for 
grotesque types. But so far neither country has exploited the possi- 
bilities of Zola’s Rougon-Macquart series, so important to Faulkner’s 
immediate predecessors in America, or taken a cue from Faulkner’s 
statement that in his day Thomas Mann was one of the two “greats” 
and that he reads Don Quixote “every year as some do the Bible.”?* 


The problem of the Franco-American Faulkner might also be 
approached by discovering whether the two countries rate his books 
in the same order of importance. In general they do. Although the 
French received Pylon more enthusiastically than did American 
readers, they agree that The Sound and the Fury, As I Lay Dying, 
Light in August, and Absalom! Absalom! are the best of the novels. 
However, they have always placed a higher value on Sanctuary than 
Americans do, perhaps for two reasons. First, the French translation 
was given immeasurable prestige by André Malraux’s complimentary 
preface. And second, French readers have been almost totally una- 
ware of the author’s own often misquoted preface to the novel, which 
contends that the first draft—but not the published draft—was “a 
cheap idea, because it was deliberately conceived to make money.” 
One might note, however, that in recent years American critics—Irv- 
ing Howe, for one’’—are more and more prone to consider Sanctuary 
as at least a near-major work. In rating the works of Faulkner, 
perhaps the greatest difference between the two countries is in their 
attitudes to the short stories. For at least two reasons the French 
have never accepted Cowley’s theory—now generally rejected in the 
United States—that Faulkner “is not primarily a novelist.” First, 
they were really introduced to him not through the three short stories 
that appeared in certain Paris periodicals in 1932-33 but by means 
of the greater novels, nearly all of which were rendered into French 
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by 1939. And second, as their critics and bookstore proprietors 
point out, it may be true that the French have for decades failed to 
appreciate the short story as a genre. 

Still another approach to the problem of the two Faulkners is to 
consider the way in which each country classifies him. Paul Jaffard, 
writing for Critique in 1953, insisted that Americans conceive of 
Faulkner as almost entirely a “romancier du Sud,’'* a judgment 
suggested also by Mr. Woodworth at the end of his study. And 
it is true that certain American critics, Kazin, for example, whose 
book is known in France, have attempted to make a regionalist out 
of Faulkner. But the attempt has been a resounding failure. Al- 
though Cowley may have overemphasized the legend of the deep 
South, as he overstressed the short stories, even his emphasis was 
not on regionalism but on the romantic picture of a mythical region; 
and from O’Donnell and Warren and Aiken on, the more prominent 
American critics have stressed the “universal conflict” in Faulkner 
and found his themes to be those of the “modern world.” Neverthe- 
less, influenced by the introduction to the Portable Faulkner, a num- 
ber of French scholars—Brodin especially, but also Jean Simon— 
have argued that “William Faulkner est essentiellement un homme du 
Sud, du Vieux Sud américain.”?® Such an opinion is undoubtedly 
one example of the mistakes involving what one nation thinks an- 
other nation thinks about its own writers. 

The most rewarding method of comparing the French with the 
American Faulkner is to note the ways the two groups of critics treat 
his methods and his subject matter. Brown, Ansermoz-Dubois, 
Sartre, Peyre, Coindreau, and now Woodworth?® have shown the 
modern French novelist’s debt to twentieth-century American fiction, 
especially to Faulkner, and especially to Faulkner’s technique. How- 
ever, French critics and scholars have so far failed to analyze that 
technique thoroughly in the way Lawrence Bowling and Robert 
Humphrey have for The Sound and the Fury and Mrs. Vickery and 
Melvin Friedman have for As J Lay Dying." Nor have they written 
much about his language, as have dozens of Americans, who oscillate 
between Tommy Hudson’s belief in Faulkner’s “mastery of language” 
and the position of Prescott and his charge of “atrocious verbiage,” 
usually concluding with Aiken and Beck that Faulkner’s style, in 
spite of its faults, is functional and poetic.1* The only French treat- 
ments of Faulkner’s language—the repetitions, the imagery, the 
involved and parenthetical sentences, the rhetoric, the beauties—are 
short ones by Mme. Magny and Michel Mohrt. Here, of course, 
there is at least one reason for the smaller emphasis—the matter of 
translating a most difficult-to-translate modern novelist.!® 

But while French critics neglect the interior monologue, the stream 
of consciousness, and the language of Faulkner, they have been very 
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much interested in his concept of time, not as a technical device in the 
Jamesian sense but as a matter of metaphysics and psychology. Pro- 
fessor Coindreau was first in talking of Faulkner’s time, but it is Jean- 
Paul Sartre whose analysis has caused so much debate and provoked 
so much subsequent theorizing. Although he admired Faulkner the 
artist, Sartre attacked Faulkner the metaphysician, accusing him of 
decapitating time by denying his characters a future and equipping 
their present only with a past. The two essays, one on Sartoris 
and one on The Sound and the Fury, in which Sartre outlined his 
theory were written in 1938 and 1939,2° just as he had published 
La Nausée and while he was working on his magnum opus, L’Etre 
et le Néant, the two books that best define his particular brand of 
existentialism. Knowing that at this time Sartre was immersed in his 
doctrine of an absolute, but tragic, freedom for men that forces them 
to strive toward an impossible ideal self, one can understand his 
dislike of the early Faulkner’s philosophy, which—at least until re- 
cently—has often been interpreted as a Calvinistic fatalism that 
emphasized the heavy weight of the past (history) and the present 
(environment). At any rate, the French historians of American 
fiction always acknowledge Sartre’s opinions,”! since he has been the 
most honored of their recent critics. Furthermore, his theory has 
been accepted by Pierre Brodin and Gaétan Picon, exploited by 
Jacques Duesberg, and connected with fatalism by J.-J. Mayoux; it 
has inspired certain articles by Jean Pouillon and perhaps his book on 
Temps et le Roman; it has aroused opposition from Michel Mohrt 
and Roger Asselineau; and it has caused Mme. Magny to defend 
Faulkner by giving him a metaphysic that would explain his time.?* 


So far, American critics have been unaware of, or unimpressed 
by, this controversy. Even the 1952 English Institute paper of Perrin 
Lowrey, called “Time in The Sound and the Fury,” refers only once 
to Sartre and then applies the French formula not to Faulkner himself 
but to Quentin Compson, who killed the future by breaking his 
watch. One of our critics even misread Sartre so much as to argue 
that “Faulkner is acclaimed by the French partly because of his own 
treatment of what is called the Existentialist Mode of Time”; and 
others assert erroneously that “In France the Existentialists have 
welcomed him as a kindred spirit philosophically.”*3 It may be that 
Claude Simpson has expressed what is perhaps a too-prevalent opin- 
ion in this country when he dismissed the Sartre essays as “meta- 
physical confectionery.”** It is interesting to note, however, that since 
1953 some four American articles have treated Faulkner’s time; and 
in a very recent study*® Mrs. Vickery takes up the question, without 
mentioning any previous discussions—French or American—and 
demonstrates a total disagreement with the Sartre position by arguing 
that Faulkner’s characters do have a sense of the future. This is 
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the point at which the two countries are farthest apart in Faulkner 
criticism. One can see how misleading the present-day French reader 
would find Granville Hicks’s 1931 title “The Past and Future of 
William Faulkner,’*® which denotes not an essay on metaphysics 
but an estimate of the novelist’s reputation and promise. 

The situation is reversed when one turns to the subject of humor 
and satire. Here the French have failed completely to follow Pro- 
fessor Coindreau’s hints and find no comedy to relieve the often 
gruesome tragedy in Faulkner’s writing. The language barrier may 
be part of the reason why they cannot place “Spotted Horses” in 
the tradition of Rabelais or relate 4s I Lay Dying to Candide. 
Americans, on the other hand, like to compare Faulkner with other 
Southern humorists, such as Longstreet, or, better still, with the 
favorite among our frontier humorists, Mark Twain. 

In like manner they tend to find much primitivism where the 
French find little or none. This primitivism, our critics say, starting 
perhaps with Robert Penn Warren, is contrasted with modernity, as 
in Sartoris; it is equated with Christian virtues in the later Ike 
McCaslin ; and in characters like Lena Grove, it provides a sort of 
optimistic balance for the predominating pessimism. However, at 
least one well-known American, Cleanth Brooks,?* has argued that 
there is “little or no primitivism” in the Yoknapatawpha novels. 
Mme. Magny, perhaps the only French critic to take up the problem, 
has anchored her Faulkner metaphysic in a sort of pre-Fall primitiv- 
ism. 

But the critics of France and the United States do agree on cer- 
tain matters, among them that there is much violence and abnormality 
in Faulkner’s novels, that they emphasize a tragedy of isolation or 
inarticulateness, and that they provide good bases for psychological 
analysis. For example, Professor Le Breton has during twenty- 
five years frequently concerned himself with the psychology of Faulk- 
ner’s characters, most recently in a study of Being and Not-Being in 
As I Lay Dying.** Freud and Jung, however, are almost never 
invoked by the French, whereas Carvel Collins, Irving Malin, Ruel 
Foster, and many other Americans have written of the Father-Son 
motif, the mechanics of dreams, the Jungian individuation process, 
and the nature myths involving horses, cows, fish, and water. The 
French omission, especially of Freud, is surprising when one remem- 
bers their predilection for the Marie Bonaparte psychoanalytic ap- 
proach to Edgar Poe, an approach that, in spite of Joseph Wood 
Krutch’s book, has never attained stature in the United States. 

The question of Faulkner’s Negro characters and his attitude to 
them has been of paramount importance in his native country. Some 
early, hostile critics like Maxwell Geismar believed that Faulkner 
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hated the Negro, and socialists like Barbara Giles berated the novelist 
for ignoring modern emancipation movements.*® But in recent years 
Faulkner’s countrymen have agreed with Warren and Howe and 
Beck that he sympathizes with and respects his Negro characters, 
depicting them not as the cause of the South’s social problem but as 
its victims, and giving them admirable characteristics, especially a 
sort of noble endurance. Naturally the French language has had 
leftist commentators who attack Faulkner or any other American 
writing about the Black Race—Albert Baiwir, for example, and, in 
recent months, Cyrille Arnavon, who despite the violence of his cur- 
rent anti-Americanism is hard pressed to find in Faulkner’s books the 
diehard Southern attitude toward the Negro.*® In general, Faulkner’s 
French readers, more generous to him than some Americans have 
been, avoid the controversial race issue. 


Where the critics of the two nations come closest to agreeing about 
a particular characteristic of Faulkner’s writing is in the matter of 
his Puritanism. Maurice Coindreau’s 1936 preface to Light in 
August, published earlier as an article in Les Cahiers du Sud, is the 
first of many pieces written in both countries on the Protestantism, 
the Puritanism, the Calvinism of Yoknapatawpha County. French 
literary historians treat this subject as much as they do Faulkner’s 
time, always acknowledging their debt to Coindreau. In the United 
States, Daniel and Douglas, O’Conner, Randall Stewart, Kazin, and 
Lind are among the many who have studied this aspect of Faulkner’s 
writing. The most recent of these treatments, in either country, is 
that of Professor Roger Asselineau,*! now at the University of Paris, 
who emphasizes not only such familiar points as Faulkner’s apparent 
misogyny, his hatred of the flesh, and his fatalism, but also many 
others less often spoken of—free will, redemption by suffering, the 
Old versus the New Testament, and the problem of the coexistence 
of good and evil. The noteworthy fact about this agreement con- 
cerning the importance of Faulkner’s Puritanism is that there has 
been little cross fertilization between critics of France and the United 
States, each group tending to work almost entirely within national 
boundaries. 

The separation is even more obvious when one turns to the mis- 
understanding about whether Faulkner is a Southern or a universal 
writer, or to the disagreements about his concept of time, his primi- 
tivism, or his humor and satire, and about the relative importance 
of considerations of language. Some of these disagreements will no 
doubt be reconciled when the critics of one country become more 
aware of what those of the other are saying. For example, while all 
French students of Faulkner’s Puritanism know and use the 1935 
suggestions made by Maurice Coindreau, no American student of that 
subject mentions him. Moreover, because of this characteristic un- 
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awareness of French trends, it is only in the last three years that our 
critics have turned so enthusiastitcally to Puritanism as a principal ele- 
ment in Faulkner’s novels. 

The failure to get together can be illustrated even better by refer- 
ence to the mass of literature written about the legitimacy or illegiti- 
macy of publishing “The Wild Palms” and “Old Man” together and 
in alternating sections. Early American critics of the book—O’Don- 
nell and Cowley, for example—believed that the two stories should be 
separated, and of the two pieces Cowley included only “Old Man” in 
his Portable Faulkner, a practice followed by other anthologists and 
editors in this country. In France, however, Maurice Le Breton 
reviewed the English edition of the double novel in 1939 and found 
a thematic connection between the two, especially in the main 
characters, Harry and the tall convict. Then in 1946 in his Apergus 
de Littérature Américaine, Coindreau supported Faulkner’s symbolic 
juxtaposition of “Palms” and “Old Man” and in the 1952 preface 
to the French translation worked out a strong defense. The French 
critics who reviewed that edition—Kanters, Aury, Mayoux, Magny, 
and Mohrt, for example—unanimously agreed that the technique is 
successful and that the two novelettes should be read as Faulkner pro- 
duced them.’ Meanwhile, Irving Howe in 1951 had partly disagreed 
with his countrymen and concluded, hesitatingly, that “Still, the two 
stories do sustain each other through a complex counterpoint of 
response, and should be printed, as they were offered, together.”** 
But Americans in general, perhaps influenced by Faulkner’s early 
statement that he first submitted the two stories separately, held off 
until in the 1956 Paris Review he insisted that he even wrote the 
stories in alternating sections.*5 In that year, and since, well de- 
veloped and original defenses have appeared in this country, for 
example, W. R. Moses’s “The Unity of the Wild Palms.”%* But all 
Americans are not yet convinced, Richard J. Stonesifer very recently 
pronouncing the judgment that the two novelettes are “sandwiched 
together for some obscure Faulkner purpose.’’? 

When the conference at the critical and scholarly Summit is finally 
achieved, France and the United States may resolve their differences 
and misunderstandings about many matters in literature. It is al- 
ready clear that the creative writers, the critics, and the scholars of 
the two nations are more and more assured of Faulkner’s permanence. 
Everyone knows that Albert Camus, another Nobel Prize winner, 
expressed much of the French opinion when he said that “Faulkner 
est le plus grand écrivain contemporain,” just as many people know 
that Archibald MacLeish spoke for another large group when he 
caid of Faulkner, “There is no living writer in English more widely 
or more justly esteemed.”°* But it may not yet be generally known 
that in spite of their lack of intercommunication, and in spite of dis- 
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agreements on certain matters, Faulkner readers of the two nations 
are esteeming him for perhaps the same basic reasons. 

First, they would agree on his technical virtuosity. American 
admirers would, for example, find nothing to quibble about in Michel 
Mohrt’s claim that “Faulkner est sans doute le plus fécond et le plus 
audacieux inventeur de formes romanesques . . . depuis Balzac.’’® 


Second, there would be much accord about the success with which 
the citizens of Yoknapatawpha come to life. American critics*® point 
to the large number of enduring characters in Faulkner’s novels and 
stories ; and twenty-five years ago Valery Larbaud had forecast the 
French opinion when he said that “Les personnages de M. William 
Faulkner ont une qualité et une vérité humaines qui nous touchent 
plus profondément que |’exotisme de leur milieu.”*! 


Third, there would be agreement that while he is a great reporter 
—as in “Old Man”—Faulkner transcends external reality. Albert 
Camus, insisting that the true artist “transfigures reality,” attacked 
our school of reportorial fiction as having “only the remotest relation 
to art,” but he carefully made an exception of Faulkner. 


And finally, Faulkner exerts not only an esthetic appeal; upon 
many people he makes a great intellectual impact. This, as much 
as anything, may be the explanation for his prestige in Europe, and 
it may be the chief cause for the final, almost unanimous approval 
in America. In the summer of 1959, Fred Hoffman, speaking ex- 
temporaneously at a Newberry Library conference on “Communism 
and the American writer,” developed the thesis that “the American 
writer is not truly an ‘intellectual’ in the sense in which Europeans 
use the term.”** Hoffman seems to have been thinking of André 
Malraux’s widely circulated 1945 statement that “To my mind the 
essential characteristic of American writing is that it is the only 
literature whose creators are not intellectuals. . . . The great prob- 
lem in this literature is now to intellectualize itself without losing its 
direct approach.”** Although one cannot be sure who these “creators” 
are, one can gather that for M. Malraux and his countrymen Faulkner 
has “intellectualized” our twentieth-century fiction. Such a con- 
clusion is obviously a major reason why a dozen years ago Robert 
Penn Warren urged that “The study of Faulkner is the most chal- 
lenging single task in contemporary American literature for criticism 
to undertake.”*® And judging from the many Americans who have 
picked up the gauntlet, Faulkner’s excellence—whether it can be 
called intellectual, esthetic, or both—has become even more apparent 
in his own country than in France. 

That is to say, with Dante, Balzac, and Zola he has outlined his 
Human Comedy; with Joyce he has probed the unconscious and 
studied the sensitive soul in a crass society; with Mann he has 
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wrestled decadence and social isolation; with Proust he has back- 
tracked the paths of memory ; with naturalists he has studied environ- 
ment and heredity; with Rabelais, Cervantes, Swift, and Voltaire— 
and no more shockingly than they—he has taunted, hated, and 
laughed at man; and, perhaps most artistically of all, he has con- 
stantly sought the objective-correlative, the roman d’objet, the best 
vehicle for carrying his attack or comment without stating it directly 
—a funeral procession, a hunt, the empty grave of a white man, the 
trappings of the Gothic novel, Pagan mythology, the life of Christ, 
and now a remodeled ante bellum mansion. The mystery surround- 
ing the ability of all these vehicles to sustain their loads is also part 
of the attraction that William Faulkner exerts in the two countries 
which discuss him most. 
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FRANK NORRIS AND THE GENTEEL TRADITION 


By Wi tram B. DILLINGHAM 


Frank Norris is often regarded as a pioneer, a ground-breaker at 
the turn of the century who boldly violated the taboos of the Vic- 
torians and prepared the way for our contemporary novelists. Ac- 
cording to V. F. Calverton, Norris “marked off the beginning of a 
new mood in our literature” and “gave early voice to the defeatist 
mood which has pervaded American literature since his day.” Gran- 
ville Hicks states that Norris “sounds the motif of the new litera- 
ture.”2 Ludwig Lewisohn writes that Norris, along with Robert 
Herrick and Upton Sinclair, “definitely and finally broke the genteel 
tradition and . . . ushered in the period of national expression.’ 
Norris himself apparently felt that he was in full revolt against the 
forces that controlled the fiction of his day. His advice to the 
novelist is to tell the truth, “independent of fashion and the gallery 
gods.”* And he was convinced that he was writing something far 
removed from the “Realism” which too often smacked of sentiment. 
There was room for the “Romance” of authors like Zola, but “Senti- 
ment will be handed down the scullery stairs.”5 It was not only the 
task of this new literature to abandon sentimentalism but also to 
plumb “the mystery of sex, and the problems of life. . . .”* 

In the face of such words from Norris, there is a strong tempta- 
tion to think of him as cleanly breaking with one tradition while 
pioneering a much different one. Nevertheless, Norris’s novels re- 
flect many of the characteristics of the polite fiction that was so pop- 
ular in his day. That his view of life and his choice of subject matter 
were sometimes quite different, as in Vandover and the Brute and 
McTeague, should not obscure his strong ties with the genteel tradi- 
tion. 

I 


Like so many other literary terms, “the genteel tradition” has 
been used widely and with various meanings.’ Generally, however, 
it refers to that literature in America from about 1870 to the turn 
of the century which was molded by the “polite” manners and the 
rigorous taboos of refined society. Despite obvious great differences 
in the quality of the novels of James, Howells, and such minor 
authors as Thomas Bailey Aldrich and James Lane Allen, all of 
these writers of the “age of gentility” were careful not to violate 
certain rules of polite society. These standards prohibited the use of 
vulgar language, sordid details, and almost any mention of sexual 
relationships. Grant C. Knight has summed up the chief charac- 
teristics of this period. It was an age “noted for its pruderies, its 
gloved and scented manners, its sentiment and earnestness of pur- 
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pose. . . . Mid-Victorian ethics were dominant in the conventions 
which regulated social behavior and in the rules which made up the 
canon of good literature. ... A central point of view [was] a belief 
in the virtues of self-control and in the innate goodness of a race 
which, contrary to Calvin’s teaching, had the wish and the capacity 
to achieve its own salvation. . . .”® 

This period, says Ludwig Lewisohn, was “so disgustingly ‘pure’ 
because it was so violently sex-conscious. It was so afraid of vulgarity 
because it was so immitigably vulgar.”® Whatever the reason, there 
was an extreme restraint in the treatment of sexual matters. A pas- 
sionate sexual desire was sinful before marriage; after marriage 
there simply was no such thing as intense sexual passion. Woman's 
primary duty was to inspire man to moral conduct. “This moral in- 
fluence of women,” writes Lewisohn, “was a sincere part of the 
period’s creed.’’?° 

The writers of the genteel tradition, then, chose their subject 
matter from what Howells termed the “smiling aspects cf life.” They 
felt a strong moral duty, as James Lane Allen put it, to do “nothing 
mean and to do nothing meanly.”™ In the choice of subject and its 
treatment, the advice of Henry D. Cooke, under whom Howells 
worked while employed by the Ohio State Journal, may be taken as 
the motto of the genteel author: “Never, mever write anything you 
would be ashamed to read to a woman.”* Their characters are free 
to play out their dramas in a nondeterministic universe. The por- 
trayal of man’s sex life is avoided when possible, and when it cannot 
be avoided, it is treated with painful restraint. In addition, there is 
a great deal of emphasis upon woman’s role as the moral guide of 
man and upon what Knight terms the “belief in the virtues of self- 
control.” The novels of the lesser authors are characterized by 
sentimentality. 

Norris’s deviation from acceptable subject matter of fiction, his 
treatment of unpleasant details, and his Darwinianism, especially in 
McTeague, completely blinded his own generation and many critics 
afterwards to his kinship with the genteel tradition. Admittedly, 
Norris did not always choose to write of the “cleanly respectabilities” 
Howells so admired. Furthermore, his characters are sometimes 
caught up in the deterministic forces of chance, heredity, and en- 
vironment. These represent important differences from the genteel 
tradition, and the novels in which they occur do reflect a new trend 
in American literature. But in others of his novels, and even in these 
decidedly “naturalistic” works, there are strong indications that Nor- 
ris did not, as Lewisohn and others suggest, “definitely and finally” 
break the genteel tradition. More often than not, Norris’s novels 
reveal him as strongly influenced by the same manners, morals, and 
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restraints that molded the work of Howells, Allen, Aldrich and the 
other writers of genteel literature. This influence is especially evi- 
dent in Norris’s treatment of sex, in his characterization of woman 
as man’s moral support, in his emphasis upon self-control, and in his 
frequent indulgence in sentimentality. 


II 


Maxwell Geismar has accurately observed that although part of 
Norris’s early fame “rested on the fact that he had restored the sexual 
drives to their proper place in human affairs . . . he persisted in 
viewing them as the creation of the Devil.”2% In only two of his 
seven novels does Norris discuss sexual matters in a way unaccepta- 
ble to the genteel readers of his day. And even in these works, 
Vandover and the Brute and McTeague, he often seems more the 
Victorian moralist than the impartial reporter. He constantly as- 
sociates the sex drive with disease or with the brute in man, to be 
repressed lest it lead to his destruction. 

In “plumbing the mystery of sex,” Vandover and the Brute is 
Norris’s frankest novel, but even here there is no mystery about it: 
it is simply vice. Norris includes among his characters a prostitute, 
allows Vandover to seduce a girl who later commits suicide after she 
discovers she is pregnant, and has Vandover’s friend Haight con- 
tract venereal disease when the prostitute kisses him against his will. 
These matters naturally are not described in detail, nor with the 
verisimilitude of a Faulkner or a Caldwell, but they were in them- 
selves subjects entirely displeasing to the genteel admirers of John 
Gray and The Rise of Silas Lapham. If these readers could have 
tolerated Norris’s very brief depiction of the prostitute, Haight’s 
disease, and the seduction, however, they might have been greatly 
pleased with his constant moralizing on the evils that result from 
the sins of the flesh. Vandover’s sex instinct was a form of “the 
brute in him,” an “unclean passion,” and this “vice” along with his 
other weaknesses should have been repressed. But they were not 
repressed, and Vandover’s resulting deterioration was, Norris writes, 
“the punishment he had brought upon himself . . . the result of his 
long indulgence of vice, his vile submission to the brute that was to 
destroy his reason” (p. 213).'* In Vandover and the Brute, Norris 
steps boldly forth to deal objectively with a young man who breaks 
the rules of polite society and is ruined. But by the time the novel 
is over, we are uncertain, as Maxwell Geismar has pointed out, 
whether the book was a condemnation of the sexual taboos of the 
period or a confirmation of them. 


In McTeague, sexual desire is treated as an unfortunate animal 
instinct in two incompatible people. Trina and the dentist McTeague 
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are drawn together by the sex drive, but with the exception of two or 
three kisses, there is no real intimacy in the novel. Here, as in 
Vandover and the Brute, sex is brutish and unnatural. As McTeague 
stands over Trina, who is unconscious in his dental chair, it is “the 
evil instincts in him,” the “‘animal in the man,” that rises to the sur- 
face. Immediately another instinct grapples with this evil force: 
“Within him, a certain second self, another better McTeague rose 
with the brute” (p. 26).15 But the brute wins, and the dentist ends 
by kissing the unconscious girl. Instead of being uplifted by the 
kiss, McTeague here, as in the later scenes, experiences a “revulsion 
of feeling.” Norris’s own feelings about McTeague’s giving in to 
the brute of sex are made quite clear: “Below the fine fabric of all 
that was good in him ran the foul stream of hereditary evil, like a 
sewer” (p. 27). If in Vandover and the Brute and McTeague Nor- 
ris breaks the taboos of his society by discussing sex, he indicates 
also that he was soundly anchored in the Victorian concept of the 
sex drive as a corrupting force. 

Norris retains this attitude toward sex in his other five novels 
and becomes even more restrained in dealing with this daring subject. 
Some of his characters are almost as highly refined and as pure as 
the daughter of Silas Lapham, who blushed violently when her 
father pointed out to Tom Corey where her room would be in the 
house under construction. Hilma Tree, of The Octopus, is smitten 
with surprise and remorse when her future husband, Buck Annixter, 
tries to kiss her. She feels that she has in some way given him the 
notion that she could be “approached.” And when he later sug- 
gests, before he proposes marriage, that they live together, she goes 
to pieces and leaves town. When Laura Jadwin, in The Pit, is kissed 
goodnight “squarely on her cheek” by her young admirer, Landry 
Court, she is outraged beyond expression, and she writes him a short 
note breaking their acquaintance completely. Laura’s sister Page is 
even more the prude. She severely scorns Laura for identifying 
herself to Curtis Jadwin in the first of the story even though they 
are all in the same party attending the opera. When Laura brings 
Sheldon Corthell to her private sitting room in order to help her 
hang a picture and to chat with her, Page is sure, and Laura suspects, 
there will be a terrible scandal if it is known. 

In Moran of the Lady Letty and Blix, the love affairs are based 
upon comradeship and respect for the pure and noble qualities which 
the lovers see in each other. The superwoman Moran commands 
the profound love and respect of Ross Wilbur because of her man- 
liness, and their mutual love is established when he defeats her in 
hand-to-hand combat. Moran is frequently contrasted in Wilbur’s 
mind with the delicate girls he has always known, and it is precisely 
because she is not feminine that Moran so attracts him. He admires 
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her “rough blue overalls thrust into the shoes; the coarse flannel 
shirt open at the throat; the belt with its sheath knife; her arms 
big and white and tattooed in sailor fashion; her thick muscular 
neck ; her red face with its pale blue eyes and fragrant hair, that lay 
over her shoulder and breast, coiling and looping in her lap” (p. 
263).1® Before she is corrupted by the lust for wealth, Moran seems 
to represent all the strength, purity, and nobility of a superior race, 
untouched by the curses of civilization. Her lack of ordinary femi- 
nine sex appeal and her freedom from disturbing sexual emotions 
are important aspects of her superiority. Ross “could easily see,” 
writes Norris, “how to such a girl the love of a man would appear 
only in the light of a humiliation—a degradation.” 

Blix is Norris’s chief contribution to the genteel tradition. Its 
plot is based upon the Platonic relationship of Travis Bessemer and 
Condy Rivers, who decide early to avoid all physical contact and 
simply be “pals.”” Condy comes to love Travis, or Blix, because of 
her “clean purity.” In Blix, more than in any of the other novels, 
Norris reflects his inheritance of genteel ideas on sex. The sex in- 
stincts are not only repressed in his characters but are called by Blix 
“foolishness.” 

III 


Norris’s close tie with the genteel tradition is perhaps reflected 
most strongly in his continual emphasis upon the moral influence of 
woman on man and upon the necessity of man’s unrelenting self- 
control. Especially in the popular success stories of Norris’s day, 
there was almost always a wife or mother behind the self-made 
protagonist, standing beside him in travail and inspiring him to the 
righteous path. In The Rise of Silas Lapham, for example, Lapham 
attributes his success to his wife Persis, and it is Persis who influ- 
ences Lapham in making restitution to his wronged partner. Quite 
often in these novels, the purity of woman produces a rejuvenating 
effect in the hero, causing him to give up bad habits and to lead a 
truly Christian existence. In six of Norris’s seven novels, his wom- 
an characters are conspicuous for their role as inspirers of men. 

Condy Rivers, of Blix, is a young writer of talent, but he lacks 
real inspiration and direction until he becomes the companion of 
Travis Bessemer. In addition, he has become the slave of gambling. 
Travis performs the dual function of helping him write a splendid 
short novel and of curing him of his urge to play cards. She serves 
as an intelligent critic of his work, pointing out to him his genius 
and frankly telling him when he is too “showy.” When she learns 
of his difficulty in controlling the desire to gamble, she makes him 
teach her to play poker and urges him to play only with her. She 
wins from him continually but surprises him in the end by returning 
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all of his money. The profound influence of Travis is summed up 
in this passage : 

And the love of her had made a man of him. . . . In those two months he had 
grown five years; he was more masculine, more virile. The very set of his 
mouth was different; between the eyebrows the cleft had deepened; his voice 
itself vibrated to a heavier note. No, no; so long as he should live, he, man 
grown as he was, could never forget this girl of nineteen who had come into 
his life so quietly, so unexpectedly, who had influenced it so irresistibly and so 
unmistakably for its betterment . . . (pp. 161-162).” 

Ross Wilbur, under the influence of Moran, undergoes a like 
change in Moran of the Lady Letty. Before he meets the Nordic 
superwoman, he is a shallow youth, attending a constant round of 
dances, parties, and “afternoon teas, pink, lavender, and otherwise” 
(p. 177). His life is without meaning, and his manliness lies dor- 
mant until awakened by Moran. Then he, like Condy Rivers, be- 
comes suddenly mature. In A Man’s Woman, it takes the insight 
and maneuverings of Lloyd Bennett to make her husband really start 
living again. A born explorer, he has retired after his failure to reach 
the North Pole. Realizing the importance of his work in keeping 
him vital, Lloyd helps finance a new expedition and convinces him 
that he should go even though his absence will mean loneliness for 
her. Her glance communicates a message which could easily have 
occurred in almost any of the genteel novels about the self-made man 
and his helpmate: “She said no word, but all her love for him, all her 
hopes of him, all the fine, strong resolve that, come what would, his 
career should not be broken, his ambition should not faint through 
any weakness of hers, all her eager sympathy for his great work, all 
her strong, womanly encouragement for him to accomplish his destiny 
spoke to him in that long, earnest look of her dull-blue eyes” (p. 
235).38 

The innocent and beautiful Hilma Tree, of The Octopus, has such 

a powerful influence on Buck Annixter that his change is scarcely 
believable. Almost overnight, Annixter changes from a selfish and 
sometimes cruel eccentric, a hater of women and most men, to a 
selfless, loving husband. His every action bears out the change he 
speaks of to Presley: 
She’s made a man of me. I was a machine before, and if another man or 
woman, or child got in my way, I rode ’em down, and I never dreamed of any- 
body else but myself. But as soon as I woke up to the fact that I really loved 
her, why, it was glory hallelujah all in a minute, and, in a way, I kind of loved 
everybody then, and wanted to be everybody’s friend. And I began to see that 
a fellow can’t live for himself any more than he can live by himself. He’s got 
to think of others. . . . Just as soon as I can, I’m going to get in and help 
people, and I’m going to keep that idea the rest of my natural life. That ain’t 
much of a religion, but it’s the best I’ve got, and Henry Ward Beecher couldn't 
do any more than that. And it’s all come about because of Hilma.. . (II, 
180)}.¥ 
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Shades of Augusta Jane Evans’ St. Elmo! And Buck Annixter is 
not the only man raised to new heights by this noble woman. Even 
Presley finds himself aspiring to a better life because of her. He has 
“a longing to give the best that was in him to the memory of her, 
to be strong and noble because of her, to reshape his purposeless, 
half-wasted life with her nobility and purity and gentleness . . .” (II, 
338). The shepherd Vanamee is also given new hope and inspira- 
tion when he finds the daughter of his dead lover. 

Curtis Jadwin of The Pit sounds more like the self-made men of 
Horatio Alger than a naturalistic hero like Dreiser’s Frank Cowper- 
wood when he tells Laura Dearborn that everyone in his Sunday 
School class “would be inspired, and stimulated, and born again as 
soon as ever you set foot in the building. Men need good women. .. . 
Men who are doing the work of the world. . . . The men have got all 
the get-up-and-get they want, but they need the women to point them 
straight, and to show them how to lead that other kind of life that isn’t 
all grind” (p. 118).2° Young Landry Court, who finds that “the 
companionship of one intelligent, sympathetic woman is as much of a 
stimulus as a lot of men,” is “pointed straight” and inspired by Page 
Dearborn. Concerning their relationship, he tells her: “It’s been 
inspiring to me. I want you should know that. Yes, sir, a real in- 
spiration. It’s been inspiring, elevating, to say the least” (p. 211). 
The Pit takes on an excessively moral tone when the saintly influence 
of Laura over Jadwin is put to a test by his passion for speculating 
in wheat. Although Norris apparently intended The Pit, the second 
novel in his proposed trilogy, to portray wheat as one of the primal 
and uncontrollable forces in man’s existence, this theme becomes 
obscured by Jadwin’s personal problem. The conflict centers on the 
battle for Jadwin’s soul, with Laura’s goodness pulling him one way 
and his intense desire to gamble on wheat pulling him the other way. 
Because he refuses to accept Laura’s advice, he is brought to ruin. 
At the end, however, he realizes his error and optimistically begins 
anew with Laura at his side. The moral Norris preaches in The Pit 
is, as Alfred Kazin has pointed out, identical with that in hundreds 
of temperance novels of that age. “The hold of the pit over Curtis 
Jadwin,” Kazin states, “was exactly like the hold of drink over the 
good but erring father. . . .”’*? 

A similar situation occurs in Vandover and the Brute where the 
young hero brings on his destruction by not heeding the advice of a 
noble woman. Vandover feels the goodness of Turner Ravis as he 
accompanies her to parties and to church, but he allows his passion 
for corrupting pleasures to overcome her good influence. Still, she 
tries to lead him to a moral life. “But Van,” she pleads, “won’t you 
be better now? Won’t you break from it all and be your own self 
again? I have faith in you. I believe it’s in you to become a great 
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man and a good man. It isn’t too late to begin all over again. Just 
be your better self; live up to the best that’s in you” (pp. 178-179). 
Norris seems indisputably committed to the notion that we had better 
listen when a good woman gives advice, and he furnishes us with the 
terrible picture of Vandover’s deterioration to show what happens 
when we refuse to listen. For Vandover’s destruction, like that of 
Jadwin in The Pit and Magnus Derrick in The Octopus, is brought 
on by his failure to learn from a woman’s teachings. In each case, 
a corrupting passion overcomes the character’s self-control. Norris 
makes it clear in a number of places that these fallen men are them- 
selves responsible for their downfall. He writes, for example, that 
Vandover had “shut his ears to the voice that shouted warnings of 
the danger, and had allowed the brute to thrive and to grow. . . .”™* 
Like The Pit, then, Vandover and the Brute points up woman’s role 
as moral teacher and man’s need of self-control, two common themes 
of the genteel novel. 


IV 


A Puritan view of sex, an emphasis upon the importance of wom- 
an in man’s moral life, and a belief in the virtues of self-control are 
recurrent themes which Norris’s work shares with much of the 
genteel literature of his time. In his treatment of these and other 
subjects, Norris is frequently sentimental, even in his more serious fic- 
tion. The degeneration of Vandover, for example, is accompanied by 
a great deal of sentimentality. When Vandover asks and obtains 
forgiveness of the “Old Gentleman,” his father, for seducing Ida 
Wade, it is simply more than the poor boy can stand. “ ‘Oh, gov- 
ernor!’ he cried. It was as if it had been a mother or a dear sister. 
The prodigal son put his arms about his father’s neck for the first 
time since he had been a little boy, and clung to him and wept as 
though his heart were breaking” (p. 96). There is much of the same 
sentiment in the entire relationship of Vandover and his father. This 
quality is particularly evident, too, in The Pit in the relationship of 
Jadwin and Laura, especially after he has lost his fortune. No doubt 
the scene where the broken Jadwin returns from the pit to his wife 
for moral support brought many tears to the eyes of the gentle 
reader : “Jadwin, her husband, stood before her, his eyes sunken deep 
in his head, his face dead white, his hand shaking. He stood for a 
long instant in the middle of the room, looking at her. Then at last 
his lips moved: ‘Old girl. . . . Honey.’ Laura rose, and all but 
groped her way toward him, her heart beating, the tears streaming 
down her face. ‘My husband, my husband!’” (p. 394). Among the 
numerous examples of sentimentality in The Octopus, the portrayal 
of Dyke and his little daughter perhaps stands out strongest. Dyke, 
a model father, works hard to support his mother and daughter. 
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When the railroad causes Dyke to lose his farm, Norris plays upon 
the reader’s sentiment by focusing on the way this cruel deed affects 
not only a good man but also his little girl: “Not only would the 
Railroad devour every morsel of his profits, but also it would take 
from him his home; at a blow he would be left penniless and without 
a home. What would then become of his mother—and what would 
become of the little tad?” (II, 64). 


Vv 


The widespread reputation of Norris as a pioneer of naturalism 
in America, as an early “angry young man” who broke with the 
taboos imposed upon literature by a Mid-Victorian society, has come 
about primarily through two developments. First, Norris wrote at 
a time when almost any violation of the genteel restrictions was 
looked upon as extreme. Thus when Norris wrote in McTeague of 
a deterministic universe and pictured prostitutes and syphilitics in 
other works, his early readers saw only these improprieties. Since 
they were so accustomed to the genteel elements in fiction, these 
readers hardly noticed them in Norris. Norris’s reputation as a 
ground-breaker was then furthered during and immediately after the 
First World War, when the new poets, novelists, and critics were 
seeking allies for their own more radical break with genteel literature. 
They eagerly took up the new in Norris and enthroned him, together 
with a few other writers of the nineties, as an early fighter against 
the genteel tradition.2? Although a few modern critics have examined 
the totality of Norris’s fiction carefully and sometimes pointed out 
its frequent similarity to the polite literature of his own age and the 
generation before, there remains a tendency to overlook all but the 
revolutionary in Norris’s works. Admittedly Norris was one of the 
fathers of a new trend in American letters, but in several ways he 
was at the same time as much a product of polite society as were Al- 
drich, Allen, and Howells. 
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BEYOND GOTHICISM: WUTHERING HEIGHTS AND 
AN AMERICAN TRADITION 


By James Justus 


Those novelists who for F. R. Leavis constitute The Great Tradi- 
tion—Jane Austen, George Eliot, Henry James, Joseph Conrad, and 
D. H. Lawrence—are there because of “the human awareness they 
promote; awareness of the possibilities of life,” or simply because 
they show “a profoundly serious interest in life.” Wuthering Heights, 
which Leavis dismisses as “a kind of sport,” may be in another tradi- 
tion, one that happens to exist on this side of the Atlantic.2 Few 
readers would deny the “profoundly serious interest in life” of the 
major American novelists, including Hawthorne, Melville, Mark 
Twain, and Faulkner. In the works of these and others not so 
“major” we feel the presence of a tradition, one that bears certain 
affinities to Emily Bronté’s brooding work. 


Obviously the elements in Wuthering Heights that make it vital 
in man’s experience are not the same as those in Pride and Prejudice 
or Middlemarch or The Secret Agent. Although most Victorian 
novelists found their compelling themes in the structure of English 
society, Emily Bronté conceived of situations that almost aggressively 
exploit the isolated relationships among a handful of characters, whose 
significance lies not in the larger framework of their social order, 
but in the intensity of their private visions and the clash of their 
individual wills. In this “sport” of a novel, the focus is narrowed 
further : to one vision and one will. The favorite device of Victorian 
novelists, delineating characters from the entire range of classes, is 
nowhere evident in Wuthering Heights. Old Joseph contributes not 
domestic humor but a grim undertone that accentuates the continu- 
ously tragic theme; and the narrator Ellen Dean, with her tempera- 
ment, education, and involvement in the main action, is more than a 
stereotyped servant: chorus-like, she strikes a crucial balance of 
sympathy and detachment that sets her apart from such narrators as 
Conrad’s Marlow. 


Compared with the work of the social realists—Fielding, Jane 
Austen, and Dickens, for example—the circumscribed tale of one 
man’s love, hate, and revenge cannot seem very English. The setting 
itself is alien, exhibiting few of the typically English characteristics, 
and neither the dark Earnshaws nor the sunny Lintons bear much 
resemblance to other fictional English families. Their very existence 
demands a prepared world to accommodate them, a world far removed 
from the vigorous cross-sectioned life of London or the cultivated 
countryside of southern England. Such a setting—about ten square 
miles, in extent, perhaps—is created for them on the Yorkshire moors. 
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The two families are vitally fused with the landscape that com- 
prises Wuthering Heights and Thrushcross Grange. But just as their 
reality is not sociological, it is not merely psychological either. Emily 
Bronté does not foreshadow Virginia Woolf or Joyce. Psychological 
presupposes intricate gradations in motive and action of the princi- 
pals, and subtle shadings of this kind are not part of Heathcliff’s or 
Catherine’s personalities. They exist, coexist, and clash on a more 
monumental scale. That is, in a world of supercharged imagination 
the improbable plot allows no minor improbables ; it moves in steady 
rhythm under its own inexorable logic. With this logic there is no 
clear-cut dividing line between the natural and the supernatural. Both 
reflect the particular world of the moors as their creator reconstructs 
it, and in the course of the story as many unlikely things happen on 
the physical level as on the spiritual. 

We are boldly cast into this world. Our first contact with the 
heroine is with her ghost; and Heathcliff’s first appearance is not as 
the Edinburgh gypsy child or the frustrated lover of Catherine, but 
as an obsessed and memory-haunted man, waiting for a union with 
a woman who was never his wife. The fabric of the entire story is 
of a piece with this introduction. It is a tale as much of the spiritual 
as of the physical, where the two levels merge in the setting. For 
Emily Bronteé’s particular vision of reality anything less would have 
been mechanical, a schoolgirl’s exercise in Gothic fantasies. 

This special conception of reality, where the natural and the 
supernatural are one, seems most suited to either of two genres: great 
tragedy (Oedipus Rex, Macbeth) or the Gothic novel (The Mysteries 
of Udolpho, The Castle of Otranto). In both, the supernatural is 
an accepted part of the total reality ; but amid the trappings of Gothic 
novels—ancestor-ridden castles, charnel houses, and mesmerized 
heroines—the supernatural is only a tool for inducing horror in the 
characters and suspense in the reader. In tragedy, however, the 
supernatural intervenes to direct the characters in their progress to 
the pivotal point of conflict : man against himself. Tragic protagonists 
are archetypes (either in the Aristotelian sense of representatives 
or in the Jungian sense of basic images) working out their destinies 
against a cosmic backdrop. The essence of the supernatural varies 
with each playwright, but the force of it remains remarkably the 
same—a determinant in the unfolding of a situation. It is assumed 
in the world-view of the creator. 

It would be as inaccurate to place Wuthering Heights on the 
level of great tragedy as to dismiss it from the great tradition of 
the English novel. The power of its elemental passions is achieved 
neither by crude manipulation of puppets nor by a colorful coating 
of extravagant emotion, but through the creator’s vision of a created 
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world. The result in Wuthering Heights is the interplay of personi- 
fied powers that barely miss being allegorical. 

The metaphysical element in Wuthering Heights is more Man- 
ichean than Christian. Lord David Cecil has called the novel a 
microcosm of Emily Bronté’s conception of the universe, which is 
formed of two opposing forces, storm and calm. The theme is the 
eventual re-establishment of the cosmic order, in which a mixture of 
the two forces (in the second-generation children) brings about a 
reconciliation. The focus throughout is on Heathcliff, whose 
thwarted love for Catherine, culminating in her death, initiates a 
series of vengeful acts as passionate as his love has been: he hastens 
Hindley’s degradation, uses his own son as a pawn in a property- 
grabbing marriage, takes advantage of Isabella’s superficial attraction 
to him by eloping with her, and keeps Hareton as debased as Hindley 
had kept the unwanted Heathcliff years before. And at no time does 
the author condemn him; she stands aloof, never commenting. Even 
the commentary of Nelly (who is clearly not the author’s mouth- 
piece) is ambiguous and variable. The incidents that turn Heathcliff 
into a vindictive monomaniac are skillfully built up, and just as 
skillful is the preparation for the final harmony that comes with his 
subsiding energy. His pride in loving Catherine has produced an 
obsession which cannot but separate him forever from all contacts 
except a metaphysical union with her. In the almost mystical cir- 
cumstances surrounding his final days, death is seen as the reasser- 
tion of the harmonizing principle, not simply the end of one man’s 
physical power. The scenes in which he first confides to Nelly that 
he has entered Catherine’s grave and later his elaborate instructions 
for his burial beside her underscore the reality of this spiritual com- 
pulsion as concretely as his earlier physical compulsions. 

Such a reality, alien though it may be to the English tradition, is 
at home among Emily Bronte’s American contemporaries such as 
Melville and Hawthorne. D. H. Lawrence once emphasized the im- 
portance of the “great spirit of place” in American writers,* but such 
a phrase is misleading. This spirit belongs to a “mental place” 
rather than to geographical ones, and was characteristic of American 
writers until the triumph of the Realists near the end of the nineteenth 
century. The landscape of Hawthorne and Melville is one of the 
mind; that the locale is Boston-Salem or the Pacific Ocean is inci- 
dental. But even before these two major novelists, a New World 
version of Heathcliff is anticipated in Clithero and Carwin, Charles 
Brockden Brown’s ambiguous hero-villains. These have generally— 
and rightly—been considered American versions of the English Gothic 
characters. But behind the extravagant melodrama and apocalyptic 
prose of Brockden Brown is a hero type that by its very nature and 
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strenuousness of creation is different from those created by Walpole, 
Beckford, and Mrs. Radcliffe. Brown’s protagonists are more than 
Gothic in the way in which their fanaticisms are analyzed, in the de- 
tailed attention given to their hidden impulses. The turgid rhetoric, 
as George Snell has pointed out, corroborates the “necessary com- 
pulsion” of the protagonists.® 

Certainly they are closer to Poe’s characters than they are to the 
European Gothic ones. However “out of space, out of time” Poe 
may have been in relation to American geography and history, his 
spiritual accent is unmistakably congenial to an already existing bent 
in American readers and writers. True, Poe’s dreamland remains a 
shadowy and remote landscape, whereas Emily Bronté’s moors are 
as concretely realized as Dickens’ London; but within the same nat- 
ural-supernatural reality he fashioned his A. Gordon Pyms and his 
Roderick Ushers, whose monomanias make their doubtful excursions 
into metempsychosis and reincarnation as intensely felt as any literal 
geography. His supernatural world becomes balefully unified with 
his physical settings. 

In The Scarlet Letter, the village, historically and geographically 
as real as Emily Bronté’s moors, is a microcosm as vivid as that of 
Wuthering Heights. Even the moral dialectic in the two novels is 
essentially the same. Christian though Puritanism was, its peculiar 
manifestion in New England became dualistic in practice. Minimiz- 
ing Calvin’s doctrine that both good and evil sprang from a single, 
good God, the American Puritans practiced their religion on an eter- 
nal battleground ; light versus dark, elect versus damned, reconcilia- 
tion versus alienation.® Hawthorne’s secularized version of the 
“fortunate fall” certainly shows the necessity of the knowledge of 
evil. The result of sin—moral isolation—is illustrated in the dis- 
tortion of his characters’ emotional lives: Dimmesdale, Hester, and 
Chillingworth suffer because of the presence of spiritual opposites 
which struggle for their souls. The Puritan-Christian tenor of the 
conflict makes the Manichean struggle at once more complex and 
more familiar than Emily Bronté’s clash and eventual reconciliation 
of storm and calm, but it is no less patterned. Once Dimmesdale 
publicly acknowledges his guilt, he is freed from the spiritual clutches 
of Chillingworth, Hester’s integrity is assured, and the child, who 
has been a puzzling creature of perverse will, is assimilated into a 
family where she can later become a human being of love and re- 
sponsibility. 

Both Wuthering Heights and The Scarlet Letter are stories of 
love thwarted, its crippling results in hate and revenge, and a final 
equilibrium that comes only when the spiritual forces are liberated. 
Death in both is the end of the conflict and the beginning of harmoni- 
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ous, unimpeded, fruitful union. In both, the spiritual world impinges 
without apology on the real world, for it is part of that reality. 

Chillingworth, who is neither a Gothic villain nor a mad scientist, 
is comparable to Heathcliff. He possesses a soul—though dark— 
and an intellect even darker, for it is charged with an active will that 
seeks out the more passive will of Dimmesdale with a fiery aggressive- 
ness, taunting, analyzing, demonstrating. Lawrence contended that 
Chillingworth’s passion is a “black and complementary hatred, akin 
to love” and that Dimmesdale “responds, in a hideous kind of love” 
until “the saint’s life is poisoned.”* Certainly love’s variation (or 
perversion), self-love or pride, is the flaw that focuses the action. 
Its growth into a monomania which goes to all lengths to reject not 
only love but also pity and compassion is the first counterpart to 
Heathcliff in American fiction. Though Chillingworth’s last mo- 
ments and death are not a reconciliation with Hester (except in 
Lawrence’s special interpretation) as Heathcliff’s are with Catherine. 
Hawthorne suggests that his end is not only a dissolution but a kind 
of laying of the ghost—a temporary stilling of an archetypal principle. 

The second American Heathcliff is Captain Ahab. Even before 
Melville seized upon the white whale and the monomaniacal captain 
as metaphors for his vision of insoluble polarities, he had fretted, 
sometimes almost incoherently, about the eternal predicament of man 
caught between warring opposites. Taji in Mardi is unable to re- 
solve the conflict represented in the two mythical kingdoms ruled by 
Yillah (princess of light) and Hautia (queen of darkness) and so 
sails on into further oceans in his quest for truth. Ahab is more 
artistically realized, and the conflict is heightened into an apocalyptic 
clash with the principle which he seeks to destroy. Like Heathcliff, 
he is not a monster. Though his obsession creates an imbalance of 
head and heart, he has once been capable of love—at least Ishmael 
detects glimmerings of his interest in the poetic, the intuitive, the 
humane. Ahab has reasons for his revenge however inadequate they 
may be to Ishmael. His vengefulness grows into monomania when 
he refuses to recognize that the natural world exists apart from his 
subjective interpretation. If he solves nothing for himself with his 
suicide, at least the air is cleared after the event, and this clearing 
does not consist of the crew’s relief, for no one but the narrator is 
saved to learn the lessons of that débacle. Melville’s prose rhythm 
in the final paragraph of Moby Dick suggests the removal of one 
irritant in the spiritual harmony of the universe: not the whale, but 
his pursuer. Moby Dick lives on, submerged but apparently im- 
mortal, possessing the storm that at times ruffles the calm. But as 
Ishmael clings to his salvation on the upturned coffin, he sees that 
the disturbance has for the moment subsided. 
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Moby Dick too creates a microcosm, Here we meet representa- 
tives of the complex universe with all their primordial significance 
in the midst of legends, tall tales, and cetological folklore. This world 
is supercharged with its author’s own notions of reality, where “real” 
is as applicable to primitive superstitions as it is to the matter-of-fact 
watches, swabbings, and other menial duties of purely human sailors. 
Even the extraction of oil from the blubber takes on a mystical tinge 
as Ishmael gazes into the red furnace of the Try-works: he is re- 
pelled by a vision of overpowering energy. In the chapters on am- 
bergris, the cassock, and above all the whale hunts, there is a similar 
fusion of the earthly with the occult. Spirit and flesh mingle, sug- 
gesting an overwhelming and hitherto unexplored reality, of which 
man’s consciousness is but a part. 

If Chillingworth and the world of old Boston seem to have fewer 
dimensions than Heathcliff and the world of Wuthering Heights, 
Ahab and the world of the Pequod seem to have more. But they are 
differences in degree rather than kind. They belong to a continuing 
tradition which, though quite foreign to most of the English novelists 
who preceded and followed Emily Bronté, is integral to American 
fiction both before and after the New England flowering. 

To say that there is no moral action in Wuthering Heights is to 
oversimplify. Neither The Scarlet Letter nor Moby Dick, with the 
more immediate impress of Puritanism, is reduced to a mere Chris- 
tian piety. Each holds up a vision of life in which contrarieties wage 
war ; and when man is ill-directed into either camp, whether by fate 
or choice, he is doomed to wage that war also and must continue until 
the cosmic order momentarily rights itself. Emily Bronté’s vision 
is neither so complex nor so paradoxical, for the contending princi- 
ples that rage also command their own subsiding. She achieves 
harmony without becoming agonizingly self-involved as do her Ameri- 
can counterparts. 

The work and influence of Twain, Howells, and James—who 
generally ignore this manifestation of the American tradition—did 
not cut off the impulse shown in Hawthorne and Melville. But it 
had to be expressed under a variety of protective colorations, because 
the vogue of realism made natural-supernatural frameworks and 
supercharged protagonists seem absurd. Yet the tradition of Haw- 
thorne and Melville shows itself even among the Naturalists, who 
were chiefly influenced by Spencer and Darwin. The impulse breaks 
out in such a character as Wolf Larsen, Jack London’s sea-captain 
in The Sea-Wolf, who plays out his role as a kind of Nietzschean 
Heathcliff against the ferocity of a meaningless universe. London’s 
sea and shore are no more controllable by man than are Melville’s; 
and his Ahab, if less impressive, is no less ruled by compulsion and 
raw energy. 
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Another example can be seen in Theodore Dreiser’s Cowperwood, 
the ruthless tycoon of The Financier and The Titan. Throughout 
these novels Dreiser sees his protagonist as a modern Marlovian or 
Melvillean hero, whose Promethean defiance is communicated 
through an instinctive and unimpeded response to the “boundless 
commercial possibilities which existed potentially” in a still-growing 
America.® The limits of his egotistic self-reliance, however, are set 
forth at the end of The Financier in a blatant piece of prophecy. 
Through a mystical resurrection of Macbeth’s three witches, Dreiser 
says: “Hail to thee, Frank Cowperwood, master and no master, prince 
of a world of dreams whose reality was sorrow.”!® In The Titan 
Dreiser is even more intent on lending his hero an air of the super- 
man and surrounds him with a cluster of allusions—to Hamilcar 
Barca, Hannibal, Colossus, half-gods, and demi-gorgons. Apparently 
ignoring the fanciful allusions, H. L. Mencken asserted that Dreiser’s 
saga of the big businessman was as “devoid of cheap heroics as a 
death certificate” and made not a “single appeal to facile sentiment.”™ 
Behind the statement of course is the literal-minded notion of reality 
usually assumed in Dreiser’s fiction. Lionel Trilling makes a telling 
criticism of it when he describes it as “material reality, hard, resist- 
ant, unformed, impenetrable, and unpleasant.”!? Dreiser’s attempt 
to draw a character of mythic dimensions propelled by an obsession 
fails partly because of the narrow reality to which he is committed. 
That Dreiser himself saw its stultifying limits is suggested by the 
dramatic but clumsy departure from it at the end of The Financier. 

William Faulkner’s Thomas Sutpen in Absalom, Absalom! is 
another matter. Alone among Faulkner’s protagonists, he is the 
builder with a monomaniacal ambition to establish an order for 
himself and his family. From one act of violence to another he 
hacks his way from an insignificant mountain cabin to the plantation 
of Sutpen’s Hundred, to fulfill, in his own word, “the design.” Un- 
like Hightower in Light in August and Popeye in Sanctuary, Sutpen 
is intricately characterized to justify his obsessive—compulsive or, in 
Faulkner’s term, “demonic” acts.’* He is very like Chillingworth 
and Ahab in the way he permits his rigid “design” to overpower a 
balanced will and dictate his behavior. Even the great upheaval of 
the Civil War fails to change his inflexible scheme. Again, this 
novel has a landscape of place, but more than place, too. It is highly 
personalized, conceived with intensity and a controlled terror that 
radiates more a mythic awe than a realistic air. The Gothic elements 
(the architect-hunt through the swamps, shadowy conversations on 
the battlefields, the idiot screaming through the miasmic night) are 
controlled structurally by a storyteller’s device which keeps the 
reader at a distance at least twice removed from the actual events, 
a device that invests the terror with enough perspective to make 
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credible an improbable tale. As at Wuthering Heights, so at Sutpen’s 
Hundred: the significance of the drama lies in the intensity and clash 
of private visions. 

If Wuthering Heights shows but a slight connection with English 
society, the novels of Hawthorne and Melville and the traditions they 
established reveal an even more tenuous dependence on nineteenth- 
century American life. And if the vogue of realism in the early 
twentieth century forces this tradition into modified channels of ex- 
pression, the impulse is still there, observable and working itself 
out with even more authority in the fiction of the moderns. Because 
certain of these novels are only slightly dependent upon “place,” 
because they illustrate a more imaginatively flexible reality, they 
achieve, if not a higher, at least a different status from works that 
mirror actual societies. These works which created a new breed 
of semi-tragic heroes and a natural-supernatural world which they 
inhabit, so intensely apprehend nature, man, and life that many of 
the novels within The Great Tradition seem pale beside them. 
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T. S. ARTHUR: AN UNEXPECTED CHAMPION OF POE 


By WarrEN G. FRENCH 


What did the leading literary luminary of the nineteenth century 
American temperance movement think of Edgar Allan Poe? What 
was such a tractarian’s attitude toward the notorious Griswold 
memoir and other vituperative accounts circulated after Poe’s death? 
Offhand, one would suppose him to have been in the vanguard of 
Poe’s detractors, especially if he himself had been excoriated by 
Poe’s caustic pen. But one would be wrong. 


The writer most conspicuously identified with the crusade to out- 
law liquor was Timothy Shay Arthur (1809-1885). Although author 
of about a hundred novels on a variety of topics and editor of several 
general household magazines,! Arthur is likely to be remembered 
only for his two temperance classics, Six Nights with the Washing- 
tonians (1842) and Ten Nights in a Bar-room (1854), the prohibi- 
tionists’ Uncle Tom’s Cabin. One would not expect such an apostle 
of sobriety to have been closely associated with Poe, yet the names of 
these two men who were born in the same year were often linked 
during Poe’s brief lifetime. Remarkably, in view of the different 
kinds of works they wrote, they at times competed for the same 
audience. Their lives even exhibit parallels which remind us that, 
however divergent their aims and interests, those who sought to be- 
come professional writers in the early nineteenth century United States 
belonged to a small group with limited opportunities. 


Both Arthur and Poe were launched on their professional careers 
during the abortive literary flowering of Baltimore in the 
1830’s, and received their first real encouragement from the editors 
of the ambitious and later elusive Baltimore Saturday Morning Visiter. 
Both soon became editors: Arthur of the Visiter itself just about the 
time Poe migrated to Richmond to join the staff of the Southern 
Literary Messenger. Finding that Southern patrons rewarded 
original literary enterprise poorly, both young men gravitated to 
Philadelphia, where most of the influential household magazines were 
published in the 1840's. 

There both attempted again to establish themselves as editors. 
Poe even contributed a sketch, “The Sphinx,” to Arthur’s Ladies’ 
Magazine, just as he had earlier written “Siope” for the Baltimore 
Book (1838-39), the first gift-book Arthur edited. After their ven- 
tures failed in the mid-forties, both subsisted by writing for Godey’s 
Lady’s Book, the kindly editors of which welcomed Arthur back 
as a contributor in the same paragraph that announced the first of 
Poe’s articles on the New York “Literati.”2 Later both, still finan- 
cially distressed, became apologetic contributors to Maturin Ballou’s 
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scornfully regarded but remunerative story-paper Flag of Our Union. 
One of Poe’s last poems, “El Dorado,” appeared in this mammoth 
and sensational Boston weekly on the same page as Arthur’s pious 
short story, “I Knew How It Would Be.”* The joint appearance 
of these works marked the end of the curious parallels between 
their authors’ careers. Arthur went on to achieve the popular public 
recognition both had sought. At the time of Poe’s death, plans were 
being made for the inauguration in 1850 of Arthur’s Home Gazette. 
This weekly was to evolve into the monthly Arthur’s Home Maga- 
zine, a long enduring organ of the “good, true, and beautiful” that 
kept its editor busy and moderately prosperous until his death. It is 
vain now to speculate whether, in view of the parallels between the 
early fortunes of these authors, success similar to Arthur’s might have 
waited just around the corner Poe never turned. 

Despite their similar professional careers, Poe had little respect for 
Arthur. Often a shrewd analyst of contemporaries, the ili-starred 
poet correctly assessed Arthur’s virtues and shortcomings in a con- 
temptuous note appended to a reproduction of the subject’s signature: 


Mr. Arthur is not without a rich talent for descriptions of scenes in low life, 
but is uneducated, and too fond of mere vulgarities to please a refined taste. . . . 
His hand is a common-place clerk’s hand, such as we might expect him to 
write.* 


Collected editions of Poe’s work made it easy to determine his opinion 
of Arthur; but Arthur’s attitude towards Poe has never been 
analyzed. Since, however, Arthur had the chance to say the last 
word, one might expect him to have avenged himself by making 
that word uncomplimentary. 

Arthur had another ostensible reason for not holding Poe in high 
esteem—a complete disagreement with Poe’s theory of literature. 
Rarely have two writers had more divergent aims. With Poe’s 
strong feeling that poetry “unless incidentally . . . has no concern 
whatever with Duty or with Truth” may be compared Arthur’s 
avowal : 


Though I have not been able to accumulate wealth, I have gained what wealth 
alone cannot give, a widespread acknowledgement that in my work I have 
done good to my fellow man. 


Arthur’s sons pointed out in his obituary that he had never written 
without “a high moral purpose,”® and he himself had commented 
editorially that “an author who swerves from his high mission as 
a teacher of what is true, degrades himself.”? Little room here for 
poems written, as Poe advocated, “for the poem’s sake.” 

Even if Arthur had been able to suppress desires to repay Poe’s 
unflattering analysis in kind and to denounce the proponent of a 
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distressing literary theory, he still might have been expected to 
deplore Poe’s drinking and to use his fellow writer as a horrible 
example. Indeed one contributor to Arthur’s Home Magazine, an 
unidentified Dr. Eggleston, observed that “one peculiar good fortune 
of our country is that our poets . . . with the single exception of 
poor Edgar Poe, have been men of great purity of character.””® 

Yet Arthur was not one of the howling pack that descended on 
Poe’s remains. Although uneasy about the lack of moral purpose in 
Poe’s writings, Arthur chastised the detractors rather than joined 
their band. Arthur’s comments, usually in the editorial columns of 
his magazine, disclose that in the posthumous controversy over Poe’s 
character, those who sought to vindicate the artist received support 
from at least one influential individual who might have been supposed 
to have been a most virulent critic. 

Arthur certainly had not always sided with Poe. At the time of 
the Norman Leslie incident, when Poe’s merciless attack on Theodore 
Fay’s novel had brought upon his head a barrage of abuse from 
patriotic patrons of the arts, Arthur joined other editors in branding 
the Southern Literary Messenger review unfair and unwarranted, 
although he refrained from naming its writer.® Nor did Arthur 
apparently consider Poe’s efforts suitable fare for readers of the 
Home Magazine, because although he appropriated freely from the 
works of writers like Whittier and “Fanny Fern,” he used only one 
sketch by Poe, “The Sphinx,” which he had purchased earlier.’° 
He could not, however, have been wholly averse to Poe’s distinctive 
style of versification, for he devoted an entire page to Ralph Char- 
reton’s “Interea: A Ballad of Light in Darkness.” Charreton’s debt 
to Poe may be indicated by quoting briefly from his work: 


Yet I know I won a maiden by the name of Leonore, 
And I loved her for the spirit which that form of beauty wore 
And the memory of that maiden I shall cherish evermore. ™ 


The substitution of the affirmative “evermore” for “nevermore” very 
well symbolizes the difference between Arthur’s and Poe’s viewpoints, 
because Arthur preferred always to look on the bright, positive side. 
His attitude toward the kind of subject matter that Poe often used, 
especially in short stories, had been spelled out in an editorial written 
in 1852: 


There is, at the present time, among certain American writers, who are gifted 
with rare abilities, a tendency to use their fine powers in the mere anatomizing 
of morbid states of mind, or in the creation of human monstrosites. The ap- 
pearance of their books is hailed by a class of critics, who judge of a work 
more by its intellectual skill than its usefulness, in terms of extravagant lauda- 
tion, thus encouraging these authors to explore the still profounder depths of 
a morbid imagination, and enticing other writers into literary efforts of the 
same gloomy and unprofitable character.” 
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These remarks might have been inspired by many writers of the 
period, for example, Melville and Hawthorne. Arthur, however, 
never mentioned reading Melville at all and his rare mentions of 
Hawthorne were extremely favorable. That his remarks were prob- 
ably directed at Poe and his imitators, although he may have pre- 
ferred—as in discussing the Norman Leslie incident—to avoid using 
names, is suggested by his specifically lamenting in a review written 
in 1856 that Poe’s collected works displayed intellectual skill rather 
than usefulness : 


Poe was a rare literary artist. His creations stand out chiselled to the eye with 
an exquisite symmetry and harmony of parts; but, alas! they are only statues. 
No loving soul burns within. In our libraries his works will be classed among 
the curiosities of American literature.1% 


Even here, however, grudging admiration is evident; two years 
later, reviewing The Poetical Works of Edgar Allan Poe, Arthur 
proved his opinions were subject to change by assigning the dead 
poet a higher position in American literature: 


Of the almost weird charm that hangs around the author’s verse we will 
not speak here. The highest critical taste of this country and England has 
awarded to Poe almost unqualified praise as a literary artist. His place has 
been assigned to him, and he will hold it long without a rival.™ 


In this review, Arthur also went even further in defense of Poe by 
lashing out at derogatory accounts of the poet being circulated in 
the wake of Rufus Griswold’s memoir. Observing that it would be 
better to omit a sketch of Poe’s “unhappy life” from his collected 
works, Arthur said that people whom Poe had criticized were getting 
revenge. “In the name of decency,” he continued, “if not humanity, 
let the outrage cease. We may trace to unbridled passion and de- 
praved appetite and not to evil purpose, most of the sad errors of 
his existence.” Quoting Nathaniel Parker Willis’s account of Poe’s 
kind treatment of Virginia, Arthur concluded, “Let this better thing 
be told of him; and let us give it a magnitude in our estimation of 
the man.”?5 

Not content with this passing comment, buried in a book review, 
Arthur took up the matter of Poe’s reputation in an editorial: 


In our notice this month of Redfield’s elegant edition of the poems of Edgar 
A. Poe, we took occasion to protest against the spirit of the introductory bi- 
ography. Since penning these remarks, we have met in the Home Journal of 
October 30, an article from the graceful pen of N. P. Willis, on the same sub- 
ject, in which he seeks to convey a better impression of the man. We are glad 
to see this, and hope that the press, generally, will speak out its disapprobation 
of the spirit that seeks to darken rather than brighten the chronicles of a man 
who, with his many faults, and follies, had still some shining virtues.” 


Nor did Arthur let the matter rest. When a new edition of Poe’s 
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poetry appeared in 1859, Arthur took editorial exception to the 
anonymous memoir that prefaced it: 


A dainty little volume . . . but marred by a memoir that does no credit to 
the heart of the writer. It is a blemish on the book, and discreditable to the 
literary profession in the country. When will this mean assault upon the 
niemory of Poe cease?” 


He pointed out with pleasure, on the other hand, that Samuel Smiles’ 
Brief Biographies contained, among a wealth of inspirational ma- 
terial, a fairer account of Poe. 


The coming of the Civil War drove thoughts of Poe from Arthur’s 
mind. Nearly two decades passed before the frequently abused poet 
again received prominent mention in the Home Magazine. In 1875, 
however, the erection of a monument to Poe by the Baltimore School- 
Teachers’ Association reawakened Arthur’s interest. Approving the 
tribute, he observed that “the gifted poet has at last received, after 
his body had lain for twenty-six years in an unmarked grave, a 
fitting tribute to his rare genius.” Although believing that Poe 
was properly honored as “a literary artist of the highest ability,” 
Arthur still could not reconcile the poet’s creations with a didactic 
theory of literature: 


The defect of his poetry is its lack of moral purpose. There is no heart in it 
and no inspiration to noble deeds or gentle humanity. It is cold, and clear, and 
glittering starlight, not glowing with the refreshing and inspiring warmth of 
the sunbeams.” 


This statement embodies what apparently remained Arthur’s final 
estimate of Poe. Discussing his old colleague in print for the last 
time in 1882, only a few years before his own death, Arthur warned 
against both underestimating and overestimating Poe’s merits: 


As the work of a literary artist, it is exquisite; but there is no heart-beat of 
humanity in it. It teaches nothing. The ideal realm into which it lifts you is a 
vague and dreamy one. It inspires you with no high and noble impulses.” 


Yet even at this time when Arthur’s efforts were being expended 
almost exclusively in behalf of the temperance movement, he did 
not attack Poe’s character. Even though Arthur considered Poe, 
“an umsparing critic . . . not generous toward his contemporaries,” 
he defended Poe’s “merciless dissections of leading American authors” 
on the ground that it was not “his way to write in a gentler spirit.””° 
And even though Arthur’s praise of Poe was never unqualified, he 
saw fit to use in the Home Magazine an article in which Mrs. Mary 
W. Early observed: 


To my mind, the most gifted poet our country has ever produced is Poe. 
True, he has not the lofty spiritual and moral sense of some of the other poets 
... [but] I do not believe that any poet in any age or country understood more 
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thoroughly and wielded more effectively, the power that lies in words—merc 
words, I mean, as to their sound, apart from the ideas they convey.” 


Rather than use Poe as a horrible example in temperance fables 
or take belated revenge for a scornful character sketch, Arthur made 
a greater effort even than was called for by a charitable nature to 
protect and enhance the poet’s reputation. Although Arthur’s was 
but one small and very sentimental voice, his defense of Poe could 
have influenced the attitude of respectable and patently moral readers 
whose opinions of Poe would have been especially affected by other 
writers’ malicious attacks upon his behavior rather than his works. 
Arthur’s criticisms of his Baltimore compeer may have made it 
easier for Poe’s work to win a place in polite parlors where it might 
otherwise have been denied admission as a result of ad hominem 
thrusts. Examination of Arthur’s statements about Poe show that 
not everyone Poe’s “ungentle spirit” had affronted was petty enough 
to resort to vengeful character assassination, and that the poet 
found a champion in one of the least expected places, among the 
temperance tractarians. 
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OTTO LUDWIG AS A LYRIC POET 
By Witiiam H. McCLain 


Since Otto Ludwig’s poems date in the main from the years pre- 
ceding his great achievements in the drama and the Novelle, and 
since they are, on the whole, artistically inferior to the later works, 
critics and scholars have tended to ignore them. The critical view- 
point which one most often hears is that the poems are of interest 
only as the first expression of themes, ideas, and poetic images which 
recur in more fully developed form in the narrative and dramatic 
works. In reading the poems only as foreshadowings of later works, 
however, those who hold this point of view have overlooked what 
is perhaps the most interesting aspect of these youthful works, the new 
outlook on reality which we find in them. For they do reflect a new 
outlook which clearly indicates that even in his early years Ludwig 
was already writing as a man of his age. 

We feel this new outlook even in some of the poems of Ludwig’s 
first period (1813-1833).' In all of the thirty-nine poems of this 
period, most of which are lyrics and several of which are love poems,” 
as one would expect, we sense the influence of Goethe, Tieck, Heine, 
and the folk-poetry which the romanticists had popularized a few 
years earlier. While they remind us of classical or romantic poetry 
in style and theme, however, we also sense in them something which 
is neither classical nor romantic and which we might perhaps best 
describe as a different kind of awareness of everyday reality. 
Coupled with this is a new and profound concern for people as in- 
dividuals which we also do not find to the same degree in classical 
or romantic poetry. This latter quality, which arose from Ludwig’s 
awareness of what one might call the “exposed” quality of human 
existence, is, of course, most apparent in the poems which express 
the anguish of unwed mothers or the loneliness of girls abandoned 
by their lovers. 

Only two of the poems of the first period are of a philosophical 
turn, but one of these, Lied an den Mond (1833) is clearly the finest 
of the group. Both the title and the metrical form recall Goethe’s 
famous poem of 1777, but even a superficial examination reveals that 
these similarities are the only points of resemblance. Like Goethe, 
Ludwig also begins by addressing the newly risen moon directly. For 
him, however, the moon is from the beginning.a source of aesthetic 
pleasure rather than a friendly and comforting presence as it is in 
Goethe’s poem. Not only does its light impart new beauty to all of 
nature, it also sheds its radiance in the poet’s own heart; and in this 
moment of inner clarity he sees it as the epitome of everything fine 
and beautiful in life. The culminating verses voice the poet’s ardent 
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hope that he may pass through life with a purity of soul equal to 
that of the moon’s pure light. It is in these closing verses that we 
feel most profoundly the difference between Ludwig’s poem and 
Goethe’s. In An den Mond, we remember, subjective feeling is, as 
it were, but a point of departure from which Goethe proceeds 
finally to the formulation of a universal truth concerning the sus- 
taining value of friendship in an uncertain world.* In Ludwig’s 
poem the progression is in the opposite direction. Although the 
moon at first suggests universal values by reminding the poet of 
abstract human qualities, its most important effect is the purely 
personal emotion which it inspires, the hope that in life and in death 
he may be able to emulate its purity. The purely personal reference 
of the poem and its almost total lack of universality reflect a radical 
change in outlook from that of Ludwig’s immediate literary forebears, 
the poets of the classical and romantic generations, whose prime 
concern as artists had been to transcend the particular and to ex- 
press through their works universal truths and values. Thus even 
this epigonic work marks a break with the past and reveals that 
Ludwig was moving in a new direction even during the period 
when he depended most on classical and romantic models. 


The nineteen poems of the second period, from the spring of 
1834 to the spring of 1840, are also predominantly lyric. One, how- 
ever, Lied der Auswanderer nach Amerika (1834), shows for the 
first time an interest in contemporary events; and in four others 
philosophical questions begin to come to the fore. One of these, 
Der Mensch und das Leben (1839-40), recalls with its free rhythms 
and its vision of the contrast between human and divine existence 
the young Goethe’s Grenzen der Menschheit (1778) ; but here again 
a comparison brings out important differences. Goethe’s poem, we 
recall, is written from the point of view of one who has passed be- 
yond youthful revolt. For while the poem expresses the contrast 
between human and divine existence in the magnificent metaphors 
of the wave and of the link and chain in the fourth and fifth stanzas, 
its main purpose is not to point out this contrast, but to remind us 
how futile it is to refuse to accept this difference. Man’s inferiority 
is indeed not only recognized, but accepted with reverence and awe. 
Ludwig’s poem expresses no such conciliatory feeling. Man ap- 
pears not as an integral part of the larger pattern, but as a being 
alone and adrift in an unfriendly universe. He is cut off from what 
has been, and life drives him relentlessly on into an unknown future. 
He is thus a creature without connections with the past who ex- 
periences the present only as a fleeting moment of transition to an 
uncertain future. To cry out to the gods is of no avail, for in heaven 
no one hears our cries. In this lonely poem, written during Ludwig’s 
unhappy first year in Leipzig, there is no resignation, no calm accept- 
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ance of the limits of human existence, no reverence before the great 
and eternal order of the universe. Hope appears as an illusion, 
memory as a dream, and life as a tortuous road along which one finds 
neither rest nor refreshment. The poem begins and ends, signifi- 
cantly, with the same pitiful lament: “Mensch, du armer,/ Lebens- 
geheizter/ Ewig hoffender, /Ewig getauschter / Tantalus.” None 
of the other poems expresses as poignantly as this one Ludwig’s 
awareness that life is both horrible and beautiful. Usually this 
awareness is expressed in the gentler form of irony.* 

The most outstanding poetic achievements of the second period 
are the dramatic monologues, Treu Kdtchen, Margareta, and Die 
Zigeunerin. Of the three, Die Zigeunerin, written in ballad style, 
is the most moving. The poem opens with a picture of a gay wedding 
feast for which gypsy musicians have been engaged. Outside the 
house the gypsy women are lying about the campfire. Some are doz- 
ing, and one, upon whom the poem soon focuses, is nursing her 
infant son. At a short distance the boy’s father, the gypsy captain, 
in pacing moodily back and forth. In subdued tones the mother 
begins to croon to her child, not a lullaby, but the grim story of her 
illicit love affair with “ein blanker Brautigam” who had left his bride 
on his wedding night to come to her. This tersely told, highly 
dramatic story of stolen love and wild revenge mounts to a thrilling 
climax as the gypsy woman relives the night which brought such 
sudden and violent death to her lover. Following the climax a grad- 
ual diminuendo begins. The violins grow silent, the candles are 
extinguished in the house, the embers in the campfire die, even the 
trees seem to drowse; and the poem closes with this peaceful scene 
whose serene calm stands in striking contrast to the passionate feel- 
ings which still smoulder in the narrator’s heart. When we recall 
at this point the lonely figure of the gypsy captain we suddenly 
realize the tragedy of this marriage in which, because of what has 
happened between them, two individuals have become strangers to 
one another and now live in separate worlds. 

Although Ludwig wrote no religious poems, one of his many 
diary entries relating to projects for poems, that of April 19, 1840, 
clearly indicates that he was concerned with religious questions in 
his early years. He speaks here of writing a series of poems which, 
together with the heroic Germanic epic which he was also planning, 
were to be “his great life’s work.” An entry on the following day 
continues these reflections. From the nature of these two ambitious 
projects we see that even in his early years Ludwig was beginning 
to think of himself as a spiritual guide for those of his generation, for 
the aim of both his religious poems and his national epic was to be 
that of inspiring his contemporaries to higher human endeavor. We 
find no further mention of the religious poems, but plans for the 
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national epic continue to appear in the notebooks and diaries until 
1860. By then, of course, he was already too ill to be able to realize 
them. 

Among the twenty poems of the third period (from the spring of 
1840 to the spring of 1844) only one, Der Ostermorgen (1843), 
strikes a new note as the first of Ludwig’s poems to communicate a 
religious experience. Nature is personified in the poem. In a daring 
metaphor the Easter dawn is likened to a bridegroom emerging 
refreshed from his azure tent in the early morning; and the flowers 
and trees are depicted as listening in worshipful attitude to the Easter 
hymn which resounds from the nearby church. At first the poet is 
only a spectator. At last, however, he is so moved by the mute 
reverence of the flowers and trees that he also feels impelled to 
worship. But when he does, it is not as a member of the church 
congregation, whose hymn he enjoys only as he hears it echoed by 
the rocks, but as a member of a larger congregation which includes 
all of nature, and as a participant in an act of worship which em- 
braces both that of the orthodox believers in the church and the 
silent, unquestioning devotion of the rocks, the flowers, and the 
trees. 

Again in this period the most stirring poem is a dramatic mono- 
logue in ballad form, Die Kindesmorderin (1843-44) in which Lud- 
wig again takes up the theme of the unwed mother. Speaking as 
though half-crazed by what she has been through, the girl relates how 
she gave herself to her lover, became pregnant, and then, her lover 
having abandoned her, killed their love-child and buried it, lest the 
townspeople discover her disgrace. The poem is an excellent ex- 
ample of Ludwig’s ability to express the emotions of a simple heart ; 
and its compulsively repeated refrain: “Die Leute im Dorf—/ Wenn 
die’s wiiften!” is not simply an imitation of the ballad style, but also 
serves the important psychological purpose of driving home to the 
reader both the poor girl’s horror at what she has done and a sense 
of her infinite loneliness now that she is unable to open her heart to 
anyone. 

During the summer and autumn of 1844 Ludwig wrote the twenty- 
two lyric poems known as the Buschlieder. These constitute a special 
group among his poems in that they all stem from the same experi- 
ence, his meeting with Emilie Winkler during the first days of his 
summer sojourn at Niedergarsebach. After completing these poems 
Ludwig devoted himself almost exclusively to dramatic and narrative 
projects and to his critical writings. During the entire four-year 
period between the summer of 1844 and the spring of 1848 he wrote 
only two poems. One of these, however, Das Lied von der Bern- 
auerin (1847), a poem in ballad form which he wrote while working 
on the dramatic version of the tragic love-story which had haunted 
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him from the time of his youth, must be ranked among his finest 
poetic achievements. By allowing Agnes to express her own feelings 
Ludwig attempts to give the reader the impression of being actually 
present at the unhappy girl’s cruel execution. The poem brings 
us only the last words of Agnes, but even these give us deep insight 
into her remarkable character. We are moved, as she speaks, by 
her integrity, her modesty, her purity of heart, and above all by 
her whole-hearted and selfless love for her husband. In stark con- 
trast to Agnes’ gentleness is the brutality of the executioner who, 
when the waves of the river at first seem to bear the girl up, hastens 
her death by wrapping her long hair around a pole and pushing 
her under water. The last six of the poem’s twenty-one stanzas 
express the bitter lamentations of Duke Albrecht who arrives too late 
to prevent this injustice. Unlike Hebbel’s hero, he will never be 
able to pardon in terms of a higher raison d’état the horrible deed 
which his father’s henchmen have perpetrated against his innocent 
and helpless wife. For him there will be henceforth only the deepest 
grief. 

In Ludwig’s day, as we know, great political, social, and economic 
changes were taking place in Germany. He was always aware that 
these transformations were going on, but he did not become actively 
concerned with the major issues involved until the mid-1840’s when 
for a time it seemed as though events were coming to a head. In 
the lyric poems of this period, which are among the last he wrote, 
we find surprisingly little mention of current problems. A few, to 
be sure, such as Die erste Lerche (1848), voice enthusiasm for the 
revolution, but it is chiefly in his letters and dramatic works that we 
feel a quickening of interest in the issues of the day. It is evident 
both from the political poems and from the letters and diary entries of 
the Vormdarz period that he considered the most urgent problems 
confronting his age to be of a moral and ethical nature. Because the 
various utopian schemers of the day showed no concern over these 
problems, which he considered so basic, he flatly rejected their pro- 
posals. In a letter to his old friend Ludwig Ambrunn he criticizes 
these utopian dreamers for attempting to construct, by magic formula 
and overnight, things which can only grow and develop by natural 
processes.5 He feared, too, that if any of their schemes should ever 
become a reality a social order would result in which the most terrible 
form of despotism, a dictatorship of the masses, would be a constant 
danger. Ludwig’s political ideal was a constitutional monarchy with 
a strong sovereign at its head, and since he inclined toward the idea 
of Prussian hegemony, he felt that for Germany the best form of 
such a constitutional monarchy would be an empire with the King 
of Prussia at its head. We find his conservative political outlook 
expressed in his charge to the ruling heads of the several German 
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states in the poem without title which begins with the verses: “Wie 
bist du doch verachtet / Mein deutsches Vaterland!” (W, IV, p. 
156). Here he exhorts the princes to help the German people realize 
their dream of government by representation and their ideal of a 
united Germany by granting of their own free will what may other- 
wise be wrested from them by force. 

After 1848 the dramas, prose works, and critical studies on 
Shakespeare and the novel occupied almost all of Ludwig’s time, and 
he wrote no more important poems. One great dream, however, 
haunted him still. This was his plan for a national epic. Nowhere 
in his writings do we find his lofty aims as an artist set forth more 
clearly than in the outline for this poem which we find in his diary 
for the year 1860 (W, IV, pp. 267-271). In most of the writers 
of his day Ludwig missed the moral concern which he voices in 
this sketch, and in his critical writings we often find him censuring 
them for failing in their duty as spiritual guides. The worst offenders 
in his eyes were the Tendenzdichter, whom he regarded not as artists, 
but as orators or politicians. But almost equally repugnant to him were 
the false idealists who distorted reality by glossing over its unpleasant 
aspects. Ludwig sought to keep his own art as close as possible to 
actual reality, yet without sacrificing the other qualities which he 
considered essential in art, aesthetic beauty and moral concern. His 
model was Jeremias Gotthelf, whom he always admired for his 
ability to maintain in his art a just balance between truth to life, 
aesthetic appeal, and moral content. 

Although we miss in Ludwig’s lyric poems the incredible range 
and variety of forms and themes, the supreme mastery of poetic tech- 
niques, and the profound human understanding and wisdom which 
we find in Goethe’s lyrics, we find in them ample evidence of a great 
debt to Goethe; and we sense a spiritual kinship with Goethe, too, in 
Ludwig’s conception of the role of the artist. Even a brief com- 
parison of the poetic works of the two reveals, however, that in spite 
of all similarities they belonged to two different generations spirit- 
ually. This difference is most apparent in Ludwig’s tendency to 
depict in purely human terms those about whom he writes and to 
see them, not as symbols of universal attitudes or feelings, but as 
individuals involved in an essentially human way in the perplexing 
experience of existence. This sharpening of individual awareness, 
which is one of the most distinctive characteristics of the generations 
of writers who followed Goethe, is, of course, most apparent in the 
works of the realists who consistently demonstrate how the course 
of human life is differently determined in the case of each individual 
by the particular determinants which operate in his life. 

This shift in emphasis is, however, but one characteristic which 
makes us feel Ludwig’s art akin to that of the nineteenth century. 
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An equally important feature is its closeness to everyday reality. 
Most of the poems deal with everyday situations, and most of those 
who speak in them are simple, humble people, the sort of individuals 
who had little or no voice in the art and poetry of the preceding age. 
To express these situations and experiences Ludwig evolved, too, a 
distinctive poetic style whose main qualities are simplicity, directness, 
and lack of ornament. At times his language is almost colloquial. 

Since Ludwig was writing at the same time that Charles Baude- 
laire was creating the beginnings of modern poetry in France, it is 
tempting to seek in his poems, too, qualities which anticipate modern 
poetry. When we do this it seems at first sight as though they were 
not modern at all, for they lack most of the qualities which we have 
come to associate with modern poetry: dissonance, percussive effects, 
striking contrasts, wilful distortions of reality to produce a particular 
emotional impact, the free and arbitrary use of the objects and situa- 
tions of outer reality to express inner soul-states, complexity of 
meaning, abstraction, and the absence of any larger social concern. 
Only in one respect do we feel an affinity with the poets of our own 
day but this link is essential. It is best described as an attitude 
compounded of uncertainty, perplexity, and skepticism which we 
sense in all of Ludwig’s works when we read between the lines. 
This attitude is perfectly explainable in terms of the age in which 
Ludwig lived, for it was, as we know, an age of shifting values in 
which even those who had assumed the responsibility of leading 
others could not always be sure of the way. And it caused him also 
to embark on that quest in which so many have engaged during 
the past century and a half, the search which still continues for a 
satisfactory answer to the unanswered questions as to the meaning of 
human existence, and for values capable of serving as a solid basis 
for building an integrated existence in an ever-changing reality. 


NOTES 


1. I follow the classification which Hans Heinrich Borcherdt worked out in 
his critical edition of the poems, Vol. IV of the Merker edition, Otto Lud- 
wig Werke (Munich/Leipzig, 1912-1924). All references are to this edi- 
tion, cited as W. The task of establishing an exact chronology proved to 
be well-nigh impossible, for many manuscripts had been lost, and many of 
the poems were either undated or existed in several versions which were 
undated. Information from diaries and letters enabled Borcherdt to estab- 
lish a reasonably accurate terminus ad quem for most of the poems, how- 
ever, and in his edition we can now read them approximately in the order in 
which they were written. 

2. The inspiration for the most deeply felt of these, those written between 
1833 and 1834, was Johanna Friederike Conrad, the mysterious “Jugendge- 
liebte” who was unknown to Ludwig’s biographers. Karl Kley gave the 
first account of this youthful romance in his essay, “Johanna Friederike 
Conrad,” Otto Ludwig Kalendar, 1931, pp. 37 ff. Our knowledge of this 
experience makes possible a more accurate chronological arrangement of 
some of the early poems, as Kley points out; and its unhappy ending, fol- 
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lowing as it did closely upon the death of Ludwig’s mother and the suicide 
of one of his young friends, doubtless explains much of the pessimism of 
the early poems. 


. Cf. Harold Jantz’s excellent explication in “Goethe’s Lyric, An den Mond,” 


German Quarterly, XXVI (January, 1953), pp. 25-32. 


. As in the haunting poem Zu stille Liebe from the year 1840 with its touch- 


ing story of two faint-hearted lovers who lack the courage to express the 
love they feel for one another. Ludwig found this theme so appealing that 
he later used it in three of his Novellen, Die wahrhaftige Geschichte von 
den drei Wiinschen, Die Heiteretei, and Zwischen Himmel und Erde. 


. “Otto Ludwigs Stellung zur Revolution von 1848,” Otto Ludwig Kalendar, 


1939, pp. 88-89. 


. Cf. Ibid., p. 82, and Robert Adam, “Otto Ludwig und die Revolution des 


Jahres 1848,” Otto Ludwig Kalendar, 1938, pp. 66 ff. 
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GAUGUIN’S LITERARY VENTURES 


By Laszto BorsBas 


Gauguin the writer is forgotten today: his revolutionary achieve- 
ment in art, enhanced by a spectacular biography, has dwarfed the 
significance of his literary efforts. Yet, Gauguin had a strong 
penchant for literature and came naturally by it: his father, Clovis, 
had been a journalist on Le National, and his grandmother, Flora 
Tristan, had attained some notoriety as a militant socialist writer. 

In 1888, while living successively at Paris, Pont-Aven and Arles, 
Gauguin tried, with scant success, to write for newspapers and 
periodicals. A decade later, during his second stay in Tahiti, this 
journalistic bent found release in his founding of two satirical news- 
papers, Les Guépes and Le Sourire.1 These were ephemeral crea- 
tions devoted to the trivial but pungent lampooning of the civil and 
ecclesiastic authorities of the island. 

Gauguin’s literary activities received a strong impetus from 
his association with the Symbolists, especially Mallarmé, who looked 
upon the painter as the founder of pictorial symbolism. Although 
Gauguin later repudiated the Symbolists—‘the cymbalists,” as he 
called them—he did once, briefly, worship in their “limitless temple.” 

Written in collaboration with Charles Morice,* Gauguin’s major 
venture into literature was Noa-Noa,* the story—in fancy dress—of 
his first stay in Tahiti. After a long voyage, Gauguin reached Pa- 
peete, on June 1, 1891. To his disappointment, he found this much- 
vaunted Eden plagued by colonialism, which had almost completed the 
ruin of the Polynesian race and way of life. It seems that once again 
the “White Man’s Burden” was borne by the natives. 

In angry protest Gauguin left Papeete in search of a more au- 
thentic home. This he found in the district of Mataiea, where he 
went native—or rather fancied he did—and enjoyed “‘all the pleasures 
of a free, animal and human life” (p. 62). The golden visage of 
Tehura, his native wife, radiated happiness in their hut. From 
her—and more reliably from books—Gauguin learned bits of Tahitian 
legends concerning the lavish feasts of the feudal lords, the appease- 
ment of the cruel gods by human sacrifices, cannibalism, infanticide 
and other tribal customs. All this, reported at length and in a factual 
style, makes for rather dull reading. 

Gauguin’s writing improves, however, whenever the artist’s pecu- 
liar inner vision is arrested by the beauty of the Tahitian or Maori 
race, the androgynous grace of the supple male, the sturdy beauty of 
the golden-skinned female—immortalized in canvases such as Pas- 
torales tahitiennes, La Femme aux mangos or Les Seins aux fleurs 
rouges. Nor does the author fail to impart a certain poetic quality 
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to those descriptive passages where visual impressions—color, form, 
scenery or movement— predominate : 


C'est le matin. Sur la mer, contre le bord, je vois une pirogue, et dans la 
pirogue une femme; sur le bord un homme presque nu; a coté de l’homme un 
cocotier malade semble un immense perroquet dont la queue dorée retombe 
et qui tient dans ses serres une grosse grappe de cocos. L’homme léve de ses 
deux mains, dans un geste harmonieux et souple, une hanche pesante qui laisse 
en haut son empreinte bleue sur le ciel argenté, en bas son incision sur l’arbre 
mort... . (p. 41) 


Notwithstanding its vaguely ecstatic mood, Noa-Noa was written 
during one of the most painful periods in the author’s life: he was 
almost fifty, unsuccessful, lonely and penniless. Writing this story 
was both an escape and a commercial venture: Gauguin hoped to in- 
crease the sale of his paintings by rousing the public from its indiffer- 
ence. Again, as so many times before, he was to be disappointed : 
when, after many delays and revisions, the work finally saw print, 
it came too late to bring any consolation to the suffering and moribund 
artist.® 


Of Gauguin’s other writings, published posthumously, two col- 
lections of miscellanea are of some interest. Avant et Aprés,® written 
in 1902-03 at Atuana in the Marquesas, is a lively mixture of anec- 
dotes, random notes on art and literature, souvenirs of Arles and 
Van Gogh, sallies against colonial administration, the clergy, marriage 
and Christianity. Whatever its shortcomings, the book has humor 
and irony. Speaking of Zola, for instance, Gauguin notes that when 
Zola’s washerwomen and concierges stop talking in their crude idiom, 
their author, without realizing it continues in the same tone and style. 
About his troublesome friend Van Gogh, Gauguin has many stories to 
tell: how Van Gogh mixed his culinary ingredients with the same 
fury with which he mixed his colors; how his feverish Dutch brain 
was filled with “Daudet, de Goncourt and the Bible”; how, having 
forgotten his Dutch, he would write only in a peculiar but “admirable” 
French full of “des tant que quant a” type of phrases. Mindful, 
however, not only of his friend’s foibles, but also of his pathetic 
grandeur, Gauguin recalls the lonely figure of the Dutchman projected 
against a dreary Parisian winter scene: 


La neige commence a tomber, c’est I’hiver. . . . Or, ce jour de décembre, 
dans la rue Lepic . . . les piétons se pressent. . . . Parmi ceux-ci un frileux, 
bizarre par son accoutrement, se dépéche de gagner le boulevard extérieur. 
Peau de bique l’enveloppe, bonnet de fourrure—du lapin sans doute—la barbe 
rousse hérissée. Tel un bouvier. 

Ne soyez pas observateur 4 demi et malgré le froid ne passez pas votre 
chemin sans examiner avec soin la main blanche et harmonieuse, l'oeil bleu si 
clair, si enfant. C’est un pauvre gueux assurément. 

Il se nomme Vincent Van Gogh. (pp. 42-43) 
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Evident in Gauguin’s descriptions is the artist’s instinctive selec- 
tion of those unique details which best capture the weird beauty of an 
island that Gauguin never tired of painting and explaining. In the 
final pages of Avant et Aprés he writes: 


A ma fenétre ici, aux Marquises, 4 Atuana, tout s’obscurcit, les danses sont 
finies, les douces mélodies se sont éteintes. Mais ce n’est pas le silence. En 
crescendo le vent zigzague les branches, la grande danse commence; le cyclone 
bat son plein . . . les cocotiers ploient leur échine, et leur chevelure frise la 
terre; tout fuit: les rochers, les arbres, les cadavres entrainés vers la mer. 
Passionnante orgie des Dieux en courroux. 

Le soleil revient, les cocotiers altiers relévent leur panache, l’homme aussi; 
les grandes douleurs sont passées, la joie est revenue, la mére sourit a l’enfant. 

La réalité d’hier devient la fable et on l’oublie. (pp. 239-240) 


Written a year earlier, also in Atuana, Racontars d’un rapin™ was 
another unsuccessful publishing venture. Gauguin’s avowed purpose 
in writing this book was to discuss painting, not as a writer but as 
a craftsman. This left, however, ample room for the author’s pet 
grievances against the “venal and ignorant press,” the “cheap” glory 
conferred by the Academies, the tyranny of the critics who codify art 
and issue recipes couched in pretentious gibberish: “A unique 
language. . . . They still speak this Volapiik which rules supreme! 
What can you do with such a language, such an infamous jargon?” 
(p. 62). 

Angered by the arrogance of the omniscient critics, Gauguin re- 
news his attack, changing his tone from bitter to sarcastic : “The critics 
teach us how to think: gratefully we would like to teach them some- 
thing. Impossible: they know everything” (p. 29). Of Brunetiére, 
he writes: “Perhaps M. Brunetiére will read this. He will smile 
disdainfully and say: ‘Let M. Gauguin first go to the Ecole Normale 
and then we will discuss all this’” (p. 29). And by way of contrast, 
Gauguin points to the primacy of the creative effort of the individual 
artist : “It is not easy to divine the secret of the plastic arts; to do so, 
you must constantly question them, while questioning yourself. . . . 
Above all, you must love them considerably” (pp. 22-23). 

Similar reflections and strictures occupy a prominent place in 
Gauguin’s correspondence: an endless outcry against poverty and 
failure, marriage and family, the hyprocrisy and materialism of the 
age. Yet, even in his letters—these pathetic debris of a Titanic 
struggle—an occasional vision uplifts the miserable man and the great 
artist is at peace again: 


Je t’écris le soir [he writes to his wife in 1891]. Ce silence la nuit a Tahiti 
est encore plus étrange que le reste. II n’existe que 1a, sans un cri d’oiseau 
pour troubler le repos. Par ici, par 14, une grande feuille séche qui tombe, mais 
qui ne donne pas l’idée du bruit. C’est plutét comme un frdlement d’esprit. 
Les indigénes circulent souvent la nuit, mais pieds nus et silencieux. Toujours 
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ce silence. Je comprends pourquoi ces individus peuvent rester des heures, 
des journées, assis sans dire un mot et regarder le ciel avec mélancolie. Je sens 
tout cela qui va m’envahir et je me repose extraordinairement en ce moment. 
(Lettres, p. 218) 


Among Gauguin’s still unpublished manuscripts, the most elab- 
orate seems to be a 24,000-word essay, “L’Esprit moderne et le 
catholicisme,”’® an exposé of the fundamental cleavage the author saw 
between the Gospel and the “dogmatic and absurd interpretation of it 
in the Catholic Church” (p. 42). From his unqualified indictment 
of the Church, Gauguin did not exclude the Protestants—‘‘Pharisees 
of another sort” (p. 43). It appears that the author’s anticlericalism 
stemmed especially from his virulent hatred of marriage: a formidable 
obstacle to sexual freedom and a “form of prostitution ecclesiastically 
sanctioned” (p. 45). Serenely unaware of the likelihood that the 
“excessive clairvoyance” of his views might have been born of nothing 
but “perfect antipathy,”® Gauguin was pleased with his work. “This 
is perhaps,” he wrote to Morice in 1897, “from a philosophical point 
of view, the best thing I have ever written” (Lettres, p. 279). 


Gauguin’s contemporaries rejected his writings—as they re- 
jected the man and his art. Later, critical opinion, under the ever- 
growing impact of the artist’s fame, no doubt, accorded some measure 
of success to the writer as well. One critic thought him “witty and 
forceful,’’?° while another, too generously, considered him “an ardent 
and profound thinker.”’4_ Apart from their uncontested value as 
artistic and biographical documents, Gauguin’s writings appear as 
the subjective eruptions into print of a “noble savage”—a man whose 
ambiguities continue to puzzle and to fascinate. “Man is a divided 
being,” as Gauguin explains it simply and honestly,” and yet the two 
selves learn how to get along. At times, I have been generous: I do 
not boast of it. Often, I have been cruel: I do not regret it.”?* 


NOTES 


1. Les Guépes (1899-1900), a monthly, was founded by a friend at Gauguin’s 
instigation. Gauguin was the editor in chief and main contributor. Le 
Sourire (1899-1900) was Gauguin’s own paper; written, illustrated and 
mimeographed by him. Both MSS. are in the collection of Mme. A. Joly- 
Segalen. Facsimile editions of both: Paris, 1952. 

2. The phrase is Valéry’s: Variété IV (Paris, 1938), p. 19. 

3. Charles Morice (1861-1919) played an important role not only in Gauguin’s 
career, but in the entire history of the Symbolist movement. See my arti- 
cles: “A Forgotten Hero of Symbolism: Charles Morice,” Modern Language 
Review, Oct., 1954, pp. 473-475; “Apropos of an Unpublished Letter of 
Charles Morice,” French Review, Dec. 1956, pp. 155-157; “Charles Morice: 
Friend and Critic of Verlaine,” French Review, Dec. 1957, pp. 123-128. 

4. Begun in 1892 and completed in 1893-94. Morice wrote the Introduction, 
Chapter I, and the poems inserted into Gauguin’s narrative. First_pub- 
lished, without Gauguin’s approval, by Morice, — in La Revue 
Blanche in 1897, and completely by La Plume in 1901. The MS., revised 
and illustrated by Gauguin, was first published in facsimile t by Meier-Graefe, 
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Paris, 1929. Page references in the text are to the definitive edition by 
Daniel de Monfreid (Paris, 1929). 


. “Il est probable,” he wrote to Morice in 1897, “que je ne verrai pas le 


livre imprimé, mes jours étant comptés,” and in 1901: “J’avoue que la 
publication de Noa-Noa tout a fait hors de saison n’a aucun intérét aujour- 
d’hui pour moi.” Letires de Gauguin a sa femme et a ses amis (Paris, 1946), 
pp. 279, 299. Hereafter abbreviated in the text as Lettres. 


. MS. in private hands. Facsimile edition: Leipzig, Kurt Wolff, 1910. Page 


references in the text are to: Nouvelle édition (Paris, 1923). 


. Original MS. refused by Mercure de France, now in the Louvre. Partially 


reproduced in Jean Rotonchamp, Paul Gauguin 1848-1903 (Paris, 1925). 
Page references in the text are to the complete edition (Paris, 1951). 


. Written in 1897-98 in Tahiti, transcribed in 1902 in Atuana, the unpub- 


lished MS. was donated by Mr. Vincent Price to the City Art Museum of 
St. Louis in 1949. For an account of this MS. see: H. Stewart Leonard, 
“An Unpublished Manuscript by Paul Gauguin,” Bulletin of the City Art 
—— of St. Louis (Summer, 1949). Page references in the text are to 
this Bulletin. 


. Valéry’s phrase, applied to Pascal, in Variété IV, 212. 

. Maurice Malingue, Gauguin le peintre et son oeuvre (Paris, 1948), p. 65. 
. Robert Rey, Gauguin (Paris, 1923), p. 49. 

. Avant et Aprés, p. 225. 
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THE IMAGE OF STEERFORTH AND 
THE STRUCTURE OF DAVID COPPERFIELD 


By Wi tiram H. MARSHALL 


Two views of the nature and structural function of the narrator 
in David Copperfield have prevailed. According to one, David is 
insubstantial, merely a reflection of his experiences and his association 
with the various groups of characters in the novel.! By the other, he 
is, though a more complex creation, a figure of primarily autobio- 
graphical significance, a projection of Dickens’s personality and emo- 
tional needs.?_ Each of these views carries the implication that Dick- 
ens as artist exercised limited control over his materials and failed in 
the novel to complete the structure for which the foundation is ex- 
plicitly laid. The implication of the first view is obvious; it is with 
the second that I am primarily concerned. 

Although there is much reason to examine the character of David 
and the novel itself in terms of Dickens’s life and his autobiographical 
impulses, we should never cease to see the novel for what it is. Many 
readers tend to overlook the essential fact, that, within the framework 
of the novel, the manuscript which David writes is intended for 
nobody’s eyes. He writes in private rather than in confidence: the 
full title of his manuscript is The Personal History, Experiences, and 
Observations of David Copperfield the Younger, of Blunderstone 
Rookery, which he never meant to be published on any account. 
The device is a familiar means of giving versimilitude to a novel which 
takes the form of memoirs, but in the case of David Copperfield it 
does more: it suggests that Dickens wished to construct a novel in 
which David as a character writes in order to understand himself and 
the significance of what has happened to him as a child and a young 
man. The writing itself becomes, rather than merely a record of the 
past, a description of his own tranquil recollection. Dickens’s 
method in David Copperfield is that of the dramatic monologue, for 
he allows David to reveal to the reader far more about himself than 
he, at the moment of his revelation, consciously knows. As he 
writes, David understands with increasing clarity what he has written 
earlier in his manuscript, but at any stage he is still in the process of 
becoming. 

Throughout, the image of James Steerforth in the mind of David 
is crucial. Steerforth should be regarded in the light of David’s 
emotional development, both at the time of the experiences recalled 
and at the time of their recollection, rather than as merely a creation 
of the author. The critical view concerning the structural function 
of Steerforth and that concerning the method of the novel itself are, 
therefore, necessarily related. Stephen Leacock, for example, who 
found the substance of the novel “in the people who circulate in 
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David’s life” rather than in David himself, considered Steerforth “a 
blot on the story . . . in the artistic sense, in that he doesn’t come 
out as Dickens meant him to”; intended to be “a dissolute gentle- 
man,” Steerforth emerges as “a contemptible cad.” The judgment 
thus becomes moral: “Dickens’s own impression, no doubt, was that 
Steerforth was a charming fellow. Most readers find him repulsive.” 
The suggestion is that Dickens simply did not understand Steerforth, 
but within the structure of the novel it is David who does not properly 
evaluate the quality of Steerforth. This fact, then, marks part of the 
author’s achievement, not his failure. Miss Gwendolyn Needham has 
rejected any view that the Steerforth episode is “extraneous.” She 
regards Steerforth as fulfilling a psychological need for David—as 
indeed he does—but she emphasizes that Steerforth is what Agnes 
calls David’s “bad angel,” for whom David’s admiration—“under- 
standable in the boy, not easily excused in the young man”—is the 
error of which he must purge himself in the discipline of his heart.* 
Her analysis seems to imply that the basis of the structure in the 
novel is primarily didactic and that Steerforth must emerge largely as 
an allegorical character, simply contending for the soul of David, 
rather than as a complex psychological reality for the older David as 
writer of the manuscript. The figure of Steerforth and Dickens’s 
achievement suffer from this suggestion almost as much as from 
that of inadequate structural justification. Neither of these conclu- 
sions remain valid, however, if we recognize Steerforth’s proper place 
within the structure of David Copperfield. 

David’s association with Steerforth falls into two phases, covering 
a portion of boyhood and, later, adolescence. The emotional intensity 
of the first informs the second, and the recollection of both phases 
and the preservation of the image of Steerforth after he has passed 
from David’s life qualify David’s attitude in writing his story. 

The instant of David’s first acquaintance with Steerforth is crucial. 
Though fatherless, the younger boy has felt the security at the 
Rookery in the home made by his mother and Peggotty, and, until 
Mr. Murdstone marries Mrs. Copperfield, he has not been under 
the authority or the influence of an older man. After his banishment 
to Mr. Creakle’s school during the vacation, David stands in a kind 
of anticipative terror before an old door in the playground, on which 
the boys of the school have carved their names, and he wonders 
how the owner of each name will react to the sign that he must wear— 
“Take care of him. He bites.” At this point the name of one of the 
boys, “a certain J. Steerforth,” comes into the recollections. Steer- 
forth has “‘cut his name very deep and very often” and is one, David 
believes, who will read the sign “in a rather strong voice, and after- 
wards pull my hair” (Chapter VI). Insecurity has become extreme. 
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A short time later, after the boys have returned to the school, David 
learns that among his fellows Steerforth is the undisputed leader, 
whose reaction to the new boy and the sign that he must wear will 
determine that of all the other boys: 


I was not considered as being formally received into the school, however, 
until J. Steerforth arrived. Before this boy, who was reputed to be a great 
scholar, and was very good-looking, and at least half-a-dozen years my senior, 
I was carried as before a magistrate. He inquired, under a shed in the play- 
ground, into the particulars of my punishment, and was pleased to express his 
opinion, that it was “a jolly shame”; for which I became bound to him ever 
afterwards (Ch. VI). 


The final clause, frequently overlooked, makes explicit what is else- 
where implicit in David’s devotion to Steerforth, that the intensity 
of David’s earlier apprehensions becomes the measure of his grati- 
tude. From the beginning Steerforth represents, in David’s develop- 
ing consciousness, security—transcending what might appear in 
Steerforth’s character were it objectively viewed. The image of 
Steerforth is fixed: “I thought of him very much after I went to 
bed, and raised myself, I recollect, to look at him where he lay in the 
moonlight, with his handsome face turned up, and his head reclining 
easily on his arm” (Ch. VI). The degree to which circumstances 
determine the quality of David’s attachment is made apparent by con- 
trast with his recollection of the second school experience, that in Dr. 
Strong’s school in Canterbury, following his rescue from the Murd- 
stones by Aunt Betsey Trotwood. “I am not the last boy in the 
school. .. . But the first boy seems to me a mighty creature, dwelling 
afar off, whose giddy height is unattainable,” David observes. “He 
is not my private friend and public patron, as Steerforth was; but 
I hold him in reverential respect” (Ch. XVIII). With his life 
touched by the benevolence of Aunt Betsey and Dr. Strong, David 
no longer has the emotional needs in terms of which Steerforth 
was initially—and permanently—imaged in his mind. 


Steerforth is the first of David’s masculine seniors to whom 
he can give unqualified devotion. From one viewpoint it is a normal 
preadolescent attachment. “I heard that Miss Creakle was regarded 
by the school in general as being in love with Steerforth,” the older 
David now recalls, “and I am sure, as I sat in the dark, thinking 
of his nice voice, and his fine face, and his easy manner, and his curl- 
ing hair, I thought it very likely” (Ch. VI).5 More significantly, 
however, the older boy embodies a kind of positive father-image, 
whereas Mr. Murdstone, the new husband of David’s mother, per- 
sonifies the negative. In fact, the nature of David’s impression of 
Mr. Murdstone conversely intensifies that of Steerforth, and as 
Murdstone represents to the child—and to the man purging his 
childish recollections—all that is tyrannical, Steerforth becomes the 
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embodiment of all that is noble. The mature David recalls that, 
at Salem House, Steerforth set the standards for the boys’ code of 
honor and their moral judgments; David himself laid his treasure 
of food sent by Peggotty “at the feet of Steerforth, and begged him to 
dispense” ; and Steerforth remained David’s protector, “since nobody 
dared to annoy one whom he honoured with his countenance” (Ch. 
VII). The image of Steerforth’s nobility supports David’s attitude 
in recollecting scenes which otherwise might bring more overt pain 
of different kinds—the nights at Salem House during which David 
remained awake to tell Steerforth stories ; Steerforth’s remark that he 
would see that Mr. Mell received money, revealing an “intention 
very noble in Steerforth, whose mother was a widow, and rich and 
would do almost anything, it was said, that he asked her”; and his 
admirable behavior at the first meeting with Mr. Peggotty and Ham, 
“a gay and light manner it was, but not swaggering” (Ch. VII). 

The quality of David’s feeling for Steerforth, implicit in the boy’s 
every act, becomes explicit in the recollections of the man. “T still 
believe him . . . to have carried a spell with him to which it was a 
natural weakness to yield, and which not many persons could with- 
stand,” David writes at one point. And at another time he disclaims 
any “interested or selfish motive . .. [or] fear of him.” He sought 
only Steerforth’s approval, he recalls. “It was so precious to me, 
that I look back on these trifles, now, with an aching heart” (Ch. 
VII). Miss Needham has cited this statement as one example of 
David’s concern with the “then and now,” which reveals “the varying 
intensity, importance, and permanence of the experience in his emo- 
tional development.”* But there is a greater unity than her remarks 
would seem to indicate. For in the process of writing the private 
memoirs, David—who is, we must always remember, a writer by 
profession—hopes to assimilate the past into the present but simul- 
taneously to distinguish the image of the one from the reality of the 
other : to come both to know and to feel in what way the child is father 
of the man. His problem concerns the continuity and significance of 
the Self, of which the image of Steerforth is a part. As the years have 
brought David to the point at which he can write his memoirs, he has 
become gradually more aware of the real significance of memory and 
of its essential relation to the Self, but only in the actual writing will 
he approach resolution of the problem, the retention of the image of 
the past isolated from the reality of the present. 

During an evening in London following his departure from Dr. 
Strong’s school, David loses himself in contemplation of the past. He 
has been to the theater, and seeing Julius Caesar has reminded him 
of the first time that he read the play. On his return to the hotel, 
the older David recalls, 
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I was so filled with the play, and with the past—for it was, in a manner, like 
a shining transparency, through which I saw my earlier life moving along— 
that I don’t know when the figure of a handsome well-formed young man, 
dressed with a tasteful easy negligence which I have reason to remember very 
well, became a real presence to me. 


But gradually David moves from reminiscence to present reality and 


is aware that Steerforth is standing in front of him. The moment re- 
capitulates that of their first meeting at Salem House: 


in the then condition of my mind, where the play was still running high, 
his former protection of me appeared so deserving of my gratitude, and my old 
love for him overflowed my breast so freshly and spontaneously, that I went 
up to him at once, with a fast-beating heart, and said: ‘Steerforth! won’t you 
speak to me?’ 

The fact that Steerforth, unlike “little Copperfield,” is not moved to 
tears demonstrates only that the basis of his regard for David is un- 
like that of David’s affection for him. Almost immediately Steerforth 
procures a better room for David than the one already assigned him. 
The act is a kind of noble rescue, which David, reliving his earlier 
dependence upon Steerforth, has been conditioned to feel and to recall 
as he writes his memoirs many years later (Ch. XIX). 

Throughout this second phase of David’s association with Steer- 

forth, the image of their childhood friendship is implicit, as it is to be 
in the recollections of the writer of thirty-seven. Steerforth’s manner 
“overcomes me, even now, in the remembrance,” the mature David 
remarks. But there is a difference. In the developing memoirs David 
is gradually projecting the picture of what has been as an entity dis- 
tinct from what is now; but in the period recollected, the second phase 
of his acquaintance with Steerforth, David has made no distinction 
between the subjective, emotional needs of a child as remembered in 
adolescence, and the seemingly objective adolescent world presently 
around him. The Steerforth of young manhood must be made iden- 
tical with that of boyhood at Salem House: the child’s image informs 
the youth’s reality, and the reality substantiates the image. Recalling 
the visit that he and Steerforth soon made to Yarmouth, David writes, 
“A dashing way he had of treating me like a plaything was more 
agreeable to me than any behavior he could have adopted. It re- 
minded me of our old acquaintance ; it seemed the natural sequel to it ; 
it showed me that he was unchanged.” The source of security in 
David’s childhood, the image of Steerforth in David’s mind, has be- 
come the source of right, and so it must remain: 
If any one had told me, then, that all this was a brilliant game, played for the 
excitement of the moment, for the employment of high spirits, in the thoughtless 
love of superiority, in a mere wasteful careless course of winning what was 
worthless to him, and next minute thrown away: I say, if any one had told me 
such a lie that night, I wonder in what manner of receiving it my indignation 
would have found vent! (Ch. XXI) 
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To the young man it would have appeared “such a lie,” but it is sig- 
nificant that these words are used by the older man in what is perhaps 
an unconscious description of present reaction as much as a conscious 
record of past feeling. 

In the recollections of the opposition which Agnes Wickfield di- 
rected against Steerforth’s influence over David, Agnes’s character 
develops in terms of both its intrinsic qualities and those which David, 
who has now been married to her for ten years, ascribes to her. Her 
influence has been beneficent, the course she has given his life is 
stable, she has become his “good angel”; so, in simple antithesis, he 
whose influence she opposed would appear to have been a kind of 
“bad angel.” But Agnes’s influence, though arising in feeling and 
ultimately to be fulfilled in marriage, is one of mind and maturity. 
Although it can exist separately, in a distinct part of the youthful 
David’s being, it cannot destroy his deep-rooted, affectionate response 
to the old image of Steerforth: 


I was never unmindful of Agnes, and she never left that sanctuary in my 
thoughts—if I may call it so—where I had placed her from the first. But when 
he entered, and stood before me with his hand out, the darkness that had fallen 
on him changed to light, and I felt confounded and ashamed of having doubted 
one I loved so heartily. I loved her none the less (Ch. XXVIII). 


Later in life, as he recalls the inner struggle, his attachment to Agnes 
has deepened, but that to the memory of Steerforth has remained un- 
changed. The difference, which the very writing of the recollections 
intensifies, is that the image, while retaining all of its power as part 
of a past that David is assimilating into the present, has in reality no 
part in that present, whereas the living Agnes herself has become the 
center of the present. David’s story can be conceived of as a sequence 
of events moving him from the childish worship of Steerforth to the 
mature love for Agnes. We must remember that the story itself is 
inconclusive, and any resolution which he achieves is found in the 
writing, out of which might come an ordering of experience suggest- 
ing that a certain meaning is implicit in the events of his life, that he 
has moved from the influence of his “bad angel” to that of his “good 
angel.” Actually, it is apparent that what David has recorded, the 
movement from Steerforth to Agnes, is a normal psychological pro- 
cess.8 

Although David’s “lurking distrust of Steerforth” (Ch. XXVI) 
can be regarded as the novelist’s instrument for anticipation—which 
from one point of view is clearly valid—still it is significant that Da- 
vid is aware of this only before he falls suddenly and violently in love 
with Dora Spenlow. From a rather clinical viewpoint, Dora, physi- 
cally appealing but without intellectual depth, can be seen as fulfilling 
David’s emotional needs during the second stage of his development, 
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just as Steerforth does during the first and Agnes during the third: 
Dora becomes his “child-wife.” Shortly after Dora’s appearance, 
Steerforth leaves David for the last time; in fact, had he not done so, 
there would have been a transfer of David’s primary loyalty from him, 
first probably to Dora, then certainly to Agnes, for the living Steer- 
forth could not have matched the image of the Steerforth of child- 
hood, the personification of needs fulfilled in a part of David's life 
untouched by either Dora or Agnes. As it is, David, loving the Dora 
of the present, retains the image of the Steerforth of the past. 

To Steerforth’s last request—“Think of me at my best”—David 
replies, “You have no best to me, Steerforth . .. and no worst. You 
are always equally loved, and cherished in my heart.” The statement, 
consciously a promise, is unconsciously an assertion of need, the na- 
ture of which is clearly dramatized in the mature David’s record of 
his last view of Steerforth alive: 


I was up with the dull dawn, and, having dressed as quietly as I could, 
looked into his room. He was fast asleep; lying, easily, with his head upon 
his arm, as I had often seen him lie at school. 

The time came in its season, and that was very soon, when I almost won- 
dered that nothing troubled his repose, as I looked at him. But he slept—let 
me think of him so again—as I had often seen him sleep at school; and thus, 
in this silent hour, I left him (Ch. XXIX). 


And so the image must remain.® From the beginning of the second 
phase of David’s association with Steerforth this need has been domi- 
nant, but at the time of the elopement it is even intensified. The idea 
of right has been associated in David’s mind with the notion of se- 
curity, and he must now be able to reconcile with both of these the 
wrong that Steerforth does. “I believed that if I had been brought 
face to face with him, I could not have uttered one reproach,” David 
recalls. 


I should have loved him so well still—though he fascinated me no longer—I 
should have held in so much tenderness the memory of my affection for him, 
that I think I should have been as weak as a spirit-wounded child, in all but 
the entertainment of a thought that we could ever be re-united. That thought 
I never had. I felt, as he had felt, that all was at an end between us. What 
his remembrances of me were, I have never known—they were light enough, 
perhaps, and easily dismissed—but mine of him were as the remembrances of a 
cherished friend, who was dead. 


In his own mind David himself tries to assume blame for his “own 
unconscious part in his [Steerforth’s] pollution of an honest home” 
(Ch. XXXII). In his recollections he imputes to Littimer a guilt 
that seems somewhat excessive, since Littimer was Steerforth’s serv- 
ant; yet David’s emphasis on Littimer’s desertion of Steerforth 
would seem to obviate this objection and to give little credit to Lit- 
timer’s reports of Steerforth’s evil actions (Ch. XLVI). Most sig- 
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nificant of all, in his narration David has not represented Steerforth’s 
act as one of vicious seduction, for Steerforth has come to personify 
for Em’ly the nobility to which she has aspired. 


As he approaches the account of Steerforth’s death in the course 
of his recollections, David is most conscious of his writing and of 
what he hopes it will do for him: 


I now approach an event in my life, so indelible, so awful, so bound by an 
infinite variety of ties to all that has preceded it, in these pages, that, from 
the beginning of my narrative, I have seen it growing larger and larger as I 
advanced, like a great tower in a plain, and throwing its forecast shadow even 
on the incidents of my childish days. 

For years after it occurred, I dreamed of it often. I have started up so 
vividly impressed by it, that its fury has yet seemed raging in my quiet room, 
in the still night. I dream of it sometimes, though at lengthened and un- 
certain intervals, to this hour. I have an association between it and a stormy 
wind, or the lightest mention of a sea-shore, as strong as any of which my 
mind is conscious. As plainly as I behold what happened, I will try to write 
it down. I do not recall it, but see it done; for it happens again before me. 


At the beginning of his record of this scene, obviously the image of 
the past and the reality of the present are indistinct, but though each 
shall remain intact and the past shall give strength to the present, 
they must finally become truly separate entities in David’s conscious- 
ness. 

At the time of recollection David describes the scene, violent in 
itself, with a kind of objective accuracy that seems to conceal his 
feelings, which take their place at the center of interest only at the 
conclusion of his description. In the account, as David sits beside 
the body of Ham Peggotty, he is called to the shore by “a fisherman, 
who had known me when Em’ly and I were children.” A body has 
come ashore. Moving forth, the youthful David, at least as the older 
David recalls him, seems to know what he will see, and the past and 
present fall together for the terrifying moment: 

But he led me to the shore. And on that part of it where she [Em'ly] and I 
had looked for shells, two children—on that part of it where some lighter frag- 
ments of the old boat, blown down last night, had been scattered by the wind— 
among the ruins of the home he had wronged—I saw him lying with his head 
upon his arm, as I had often seen him lie at school (Ch. LV). 

The image has remained whole: David has faced the scene and written 
it out. There remains the record of the journey to Steerforth’s house, 
of the breaking of the news to his mother, and of the last view of the 
body. “I went through the dreary house, and darkened the win- 
dows,” David writes. “The windows of the chamber where he lay, I 
darkened last. I lifted up the leaden hand, and held it to my heart; 
and all the world seemed death and silence, broken only by his 
mother’s moaning” (Ch. LVI). 
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Some readers complain that the final chapters of David Copper- 
field, especially those concerning David’s recognition of the nature of 
his love for Agnes, constitute an anticlimax. The complaint is un- 
justified, for if we regard the work within its context, as David’s 
private record of his life written to achieve the final and necessary 
distinction between the image of the past and the reality of the 
present, then we must recognize that though in Chapters LVIII 
through LX he records a familiar instance of the pattern of the Night 
Journey and Rebirth, which occurred many years before, full resolu- 
tion comes only in the present, in the writing of Chapter LV, which 
records the death of Steerforth. 


NOTES 


1. Percy Lubbock, The Craft of Fiction (New York, a. p. 130; Stephen 
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3. Leacock, p. 147. Per contra, John Butt (“The Composition of David Cop- 
perfield,” The Dickensian, XLVI [1950], 132) emphasizes the structural 
unity in the novel and regards “the presentation, if not conception” of Steer- 
Ss as “among Dickens’s great achievements. He is a figure of undoubted 
charm.’ 

4. Needham, pp. 81-107. 

5. See Manheim (p. 33) for what might be regarded as an extreme view of 
David’s early attachment for Steerforth. 

6. Edgar Johnson (Charles Dickens. His Tragedy and Triumph [New York, 
1952], II, 680) has pointed out that in the early part of David Copperfield 
there is no father-image, that “the first appearance of a father for David is 
in the shape of the rival for his mother’s love, the darkly ominous Mr. 
Murdstone, who becomes David’s stepfather and tyrant.” 

. Needham, p 

. Presumably Dickens was aware of this theme, for it can be observed and 
described without the terminology of psychology. 

9. That this passage foreshadows the death of Steerforth is of course true; 
but again we must remember that all that we know comes to us through the 
consciousness of David as he writes, which would impose upon experience 
an order and unity not characteristic of the recollected events themselves. 
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MRS. RADCLIFFE’S “PICTURESQUE EMBELLISHMENT” 


By Matcotm WARE 


In her own time Mrs. Radcliffe was often attacked—even by those 
who admired her novels—for the frequency, length, and sameness of 
her tedious descriptions of the sublime scenery in which her heroines 
invariably found themselves. In this paper I mean to demonstrate 
two facts. First, her fault in this kind was not caused by blind er- 
ror but by conscious adherence to principle. Second, one of her 
earliest and most discerning critics welcomed these descriptions be- 
cause he, too, believed in the principle which motivated them: that 
not horror but terror “expands the soul,” that, in effect, “beautiful 
description” may keep terror from degenerating into mere horror. 
This critic is Dr. Nathan Drake, a prominent physician who is re- 
membered today, if at all, for his ambitious, sweeping essays upon 
Shakespeare and his age, and for his own attempts to write Gothic 
fiction. Drake assigns an important function to Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
descriptive passages in the over-all effect which she attempted. In 
Drake’s essay entitled “On Objects of Terror,” included in his Lit- 
erary Hours (1820), the passages of interest to us treat the important 
distinction between horror and terror, concepts which had in theory 
troubled Edmund Burke and Immanuel Kant and in practice merited 
special treatment from Mrs. Radcliffe. Drake writes: 


Terror . . . requires no small degree of skill and arrangement to prevent 
its operating more pain than pleasure. Unaccompanied by those mysterious 
incidents which indicate the ministrations of beings mightier far than we, and 
which induce that thrilling sensation of mingled astonishment, apprehension, and 
delight, so irresistibly captivating to the generality of mankind, it will be apt 
to create rather horror and disgust than the grateful emotion intended. To 
obviate this result it is necessary, either to interpose picturesque description, 
or sublime and pathetic sentiment, or so to stimulate curiosity by the artful 
texture of the fables, or by the uncertain and suspended fate of an interesting 
personage, that the mind shall receive such a degree of artificial pleasure as 
may mitigate and subdue what, if naked of decoration and skillful accompani- 
ment, would shock and appal every feeling heart.” 


“Picturesque description” then, is instrumental in preventing sensa- 
tions too strong to evoke the pleasure necessarily attendant upon ter- 
ror and of primary importance in sentimental Gothic fiction. And, 
besides preventing extremes, such description has positive, if not 
creative, values: 


No efforts of genius . . . are so truly great as those which, approaching the 
brink of horror, have yet, by the art of the poet or painter, by adjustment and 
picturesque embellishment, by pathetic or sublime emotion, been rendered power- 
ful in creating the most delightful and fascinating sensations.” 


In a passage commending the artistry and descriptive powers of Mrs. 
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Radcliffe, Drake praises that for which others condemn her. In the 
following excerpt, he clearly recognizes the intended effect of the 
“laboured” digressions with which others had charged her: 


In the productions of Mrs. Radcliffe, the Shakespeare of Romance writers, .. . 
may be found many scenes truly terrific in their conception, yet softened down, 
and the mind so relieved, by the intermixture of beautiful description, or pa- 
thetic incident, that the impression of the whole never becomes too strong, never 
degenerates into horror, but pleasurable emotion is ever the predominating 
result.* 


Edmund Burke earlier assigned separate and distinct functions 
to terror and horror, and in his Enquiry into the Origin of Our Ideas 
of the Sublime and Beautiful (1757) treats the same emotional effects 
attempted in Gothic fiction.* In his Enquiry, Burke carefully dis- 
tinguishes between two degrees of terror; t.c., between terror and 
horror, and assigns to the latter an effect so strong that all pleasurable 
emotion is precluded. In a statement which strongly anticipates the 
more mature observations of Kant, Burke conjectures : 

When danger or pain press too closely, they are incapable of giving any delight, 


and are simply terrible; but at certain distances, and with certain modifications, 
they may be, and they are delightful, as we every day experience. [I, vii] 


When extreme terror is modified, for example through description 
and “picturesque embellishment” in the novels of Mrs. Radcliffe, and 
when the dramatic situation does not threaten immediate annihilation, 
what Drake calls a “‘pleasurable emotion” is experienced. In Burke’s 
discussion of infinity as a rich source of the sublime, he writes: 


Infinity has a tendency to fill the mind with that sort of delightful horror, which 
is the most genuine effect, and truest test of the sublime. [II, viii] 


A “delightful” emotion is again mentioned when Burke theorizes that 


. if . . . pain and terror are so modified as not to be actually noxious; if 
the pain i is ‘not carried to violence, and the terror is not carried to violence, and 
the terror is not conversant about the present destruction of the person . 
they are capable of producing delight; not pleasure, but . . . a sort of tran- 
quillity tinged with terror . . . which is one of the strongest passions. [IV, vii] 


The same insistence upon aesthetic distance and recognition of the 
destructive effects of absolute horror are evident later in Kant’s 
Critique of Judgment (1790). Genuine pleasure, Kant tells us, is 
possible in viewing impending rocks, boiling clouds, troubled bodies 
of water, and all the other familiar devices cited by Burke and charac- 
teristic of Gothic fiction. At close range, however, these objects ex- 
cite only horror : 


But the sight of them is the more attractive, the more fearful it is, provided 
only that we are in security.® 
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Like Burke, Kant holds that mental activity is necessary to experience 
pleasurable emotions while viewing such objects: 


Astonishment that borders upon terror, the dread and the holy awe which 
seizes the observer at the sight of mountain peaks rearing themselves to heaven, 
deep chasms and streams raging therein, deep-shadowed solitudes that dispose 
one to melancholy meditation—this, in the safety in which we know ourselves 
to be, is not actual fear but only an attempt to feel fear by the aid of the 
imagination, that we may feel the might of this faculty in combining with the 
repose the mental movement thereby excited... * 


Mrs. Radcliffe recognizes clearly the difference between terror 
and horror and, distinguishes, even more nicely than Burke, between 
the two closely related, but vastly different, emotions. In a dialogue 
originally intended for inclusion in Gaston de Blonderville (1826) 
but later published in the New Monthly Magazine by Henry Colburn 
under the title “‘On the Supernatural in Poetry.’ By the late Mrs. 
Radcliffe,” the novelist quotes Burke verbatim when Mr. Willoughby, 
a character in the novel, observes that the abrupt appearance of Ban- 
quo’s ghost amid scenes of gaiety jars the emotions so strongly that 
horror is produced and concludes that the scene is less appealing and 
terrible than that in which the ghost of Hamlet’s father appears. Of 
the scene in Afacbeth, Mrs. Radcliffe observes through Willoughby : 


There, though deep pity mingles with our surprise and horror, we experience 
a far less degree of interest, and that interest too of an inferior kind. The union 
of grandeur and obscurity, which Mr. Burke describes as a sort of tranquillity 
tinged with terror, and which causes the sublime, is to be found only in Hamlet ; 
or in scenes where circumstances of the same kind prevail.’ 


Mr. Willoughby continues : 


Terror and horror are so far opposite, that the first expands the soul, and 
awakens the faculties to a high degree oi life; the other contracts, freezes, and 
nearly annihilates them. I apprehend that neither Shakespeare nor Milton by 
their fictions, nor Mr. Burke by his reasoning, anywhere looked to positive 
horror as a source of the sublime, though they all agree that terror is a very 
high one... ° 


Representative passages from Mrs. Radcliffe’s other works sup- 

port Drake’s contention that the novelist was, through description, 
attempting to achieve aesthetic distance and to avoid overtaxing the 
faculties of both her characters and her readers. In a passage from 
the Journey Made in the Summer of 1794, she observes in her descrip- 
tion of the mountain streams of Skiddaw: 
The streams are sublime from the length and precipitancy of their course, which, 
hurrying the sight with them into the abyss, act, as it were, in sympathy upon 
the nerves, and, to save ourselves from following, we recoil from the view with 
invecluntary horror.’ 


In such a precarious circumstance, horror produces nothing partak- 
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ing of “pleasurable emotion” ; and Mrs. Radcliffe continues in a pas- 
sage recalling both Burke and Kant: 


. . . our situation was too critical, or too unusual to permit the just impressions 
of such sublimity. The hill rose so closely above the precipices as scarcely to 
allow a ledge wide enough for a single horse. . . .” 


In The Castles of Athlin and Dunbayne (1789), Mrs. Radcliffe’s first 
novel, young Osbert shows a refined taste for sublime natural scenery 
and for pleasurable terror : 


He delighted in the terrible and in the grand, more than the softer landscape; 
and wrapt in the visions of fancy, would lose himself in awful solitudes. It 
was on one of these rambles, that having strayed for some miles over hills 
covered with heath, from whence the eye was presented with only bold out- 
lines of uncultivated nature, rocks piled on rocks, cataracts and vast moors un- 
marked by the foot of the traveller, he lost the path he had himself made . 
and his heart, for the first time, felt the repulse of fear. No vestige of a human 
being was to be seen; and the dreadful silence of the place was interrupted 
only by the roar of distant torrents, and by the screams of the birds which flew 
over his head. He shouted, and his voice answered only by deep echoes from 
the mountains, he remained for some time in a silent dread not wholly un- 
pleasing, but which was soon heightened to a degree of terror not to be 
endured. . . .” 


In the same novel, Lady Mary is not too disturbed during her flight 
from Malcolm to observe the scenery around her; but her precarious 
situation, combined with the strong impressions made by sublime 
nature, overpowers her mind and produces an effect opposite to 
pleasure: 

She was not too ill as to be insensitive to the objects around her; the awful 


solitude of the place, and the solemn aspect of the fabric, whose effect was 
heightened by the falling glooms of evening, chilled her heart with horror. . . .¥ 


The Romance of the Forest is the only other novel by Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe in which terror is allowed to “degenerate” into horror and to 
prevent the “mental movement” which Kant and Burke found neces- 
sary for the enjoyment of terror. In the early sections of the novel, 
La Motte upon several occasions takes a morbid delight in likening 
himself to the decaying structure in which he is staying and experi- 
ences thereby ennobling and pleasurable emotions. But at one point 
“he felt a sensation of sublimity rising into horror” which finally 
resulted in a “suspension of mingled astonishment and awe” totally 
destructive in its effect. Adeline, like her Gothic sisters, delights in 
exploring the Gothic edifice; but in one scene, she experiences emo- 
tions of horror too strong to be enjoyed: 


The partial gleams thrown across the fabric seemed to make its desolation more 
solemn, while the obscurity of the greater part of the pile heightened its 
sublimity and led fancy on to scenes of horror. Adeline, who had hitherto re- 
mained in silence, now uttered an exclamation of mingled admiration and fear.” 
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There are innumerable references to terror in Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
fiction; there are only the few references to “absolute horror” cited 
above. As defined by Burke, sublimity, which was clearly the basis 
of terror generated in Gothic romance, required a steady mental pro- 
gression which culminated in a realization of personal pleasure and 
an intellectual affirmation of the insignificance of man. As defined 
by Kant, sublimity was simply the realization that we have a mental 
faculty surpassing sensory perception. Thought, therefore, is the 
basic ingredient of both theories. Both found that terror does not 
divert the steady progression of thought, but that horror is destruc- 
tive in its effects. Mrs. Radcliffe was aware of the “mental move- 
ment” necessary for the “pleasurable emotion” which she sought. 
Now, as in her own time, some readers grow weary and impatient 
with her descriptions: the “picturesque embellishment” by which she 
sought to relieve tension and attain aesthetic distance. And few, in- 
deed, would rank her as the “Shakespeare of Romance writers.” Still, 
mere fairness requires recognition—long since accorded by Nathan 
Drake—of the fact that she had the virtue of her defect: a sturdy if 
rigid adherence to an aesthetic theory in which she firmly believed. 
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COLLINS’S ODE TO EVENING—BACKGROUND 
AND STRUCTURE 


By Avan D. McKILLop 


One of the earliest critical references to Collins’s Ode to Evening 

is to be found in some “Observations on Poetry and Painting” in the 
Universal Magazine for January 1758: 
Few studious minds are unaffected with reading the representations of nature 
in a rural evening scene; especially if the artist has blended with the truth of 
imitation that undefineable delicacy of taste, to which even truth herself is often 
indebted for a more agreeable admittance into the heart. That succinct picture 
of the setting sun, in the 8th book of the Iliad. 


Now deep in ocean sunk the lamp of light, 
Drawing behind the cloudy veil of night; 


has very strong outlines, and commands the warmest approbation of our judg- 
ment; but, being unadorned by other circumstances, and wanting objects to 
enliven the landscape, the applause ends with the judgment, and never sinks 
deep into the heart. Whereas the following scene, in Mr. Collins’s Ode to the 
Evening, being animated by proper allegorical personages, and coloured highly 
with incidental expressions, warms the breast with a sympathetic glow of re- 
tired thoughtfulness.” 


The writer then quotes the sixth and seventh stanzas of Collins’s 
poem, and continues: “The same may be observed in the following 
extract from that beautiful elegy written by Mr. Gray,” quoting the 
first six stanzas. Without trying to read too much into these com- 
ments, we can see that they dwell on enlivened natural detail, the 
animating effect of “proper allegorical personages,” and the sympa- 
thetic response of a meditative observer. Such a simple analysis 
would be almost too commonplace to repeat were it not that the rela- 
tive priority of these elements and their relationship to one another 
are of some importance. 

The third of the newly discovered Drafts & Fragments of Collins? 
gives us a glimpse of the prehistory of the Ode to Evening. I shall 
refer to this incomplete poem by the opening words of the first line, 
“Ye Genii who in secret state.” The piece begins by addressing and 
rejecting the “Genii” or “powers” that rule crowded cities, and turns 
to praise of the retired life through the cycle of the seasons and amid 
wild nature ; it takes the poet through the ideal day of L’Allegro and 
Thomson’s Summer, and connects the dawn with “sweet Lorraine,” 
the noontime retreat with the landscapes of “Rysdael,” wild land- 
scape with Salvator Rosa, and sunset colors with Lorrain again. Yet 
the poet continues, neither painting nor poetry can render the effect 
of moonlight, and he ends on a note of frustration. The Ode to Eve- 
ning developed in part from the second part of this poem, beginning 
with the landscapes associated with Salvator: 
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Then on some Heath all wild and bare 
With more delight Ill stand 

Than He who sees with wondring air 
The Works of Rosa’s hand 


There where some Rocks deep Cavern gapes 
Or in some tawny dell 

Ill seem to see the Wizzard Shapes 
That from his Pencill fell 


But when soft Evning o’er the Plain 
Her gleamy Mantle throws 

I'll mark the Clouds whence sweet Lorraine 
His Colours chose 

Or from the Vale I’ll lift my sight 
To some 

Where e’er the Sun withdraws his light 
The dying Lustre falls 


With these stanzas we may compare Collins’s two versions of the 
seventh stanza of the Ode to Evening: 


Then let me rove some wild and heathy Scene 
Or find some Ruin ’midst its dreary Dells, 
Whose Walls more awful nod 
By thy religious Gleams. 


Then lead, calm Vot’ress, where some sheety lake 
Cheers the lone heath, or some time-hallow’d pile, 
Or up-land fallows grey 
Reflect its last cool gleam. 


The first version has the wild landscape of Salvator from the early 
poem, and also something of the same light effect, especially if we 
conjecture the reading ‘“‘walls” as the riming word in the second line 
of the fourth stanza quoted. The second version, however, with “its 
last cool gleam,” is close to a following stanza in “Ye Genii” refer- 
ring to the light of the moon: 


What Art can paint the modest ray 
So sober chaste and cool 

As round yon Cliffs it seems to play 
Or skirts yon glimmring Pool? 


The connection with Salvator Rosa and Claude Lorrain which 
critics have noted in the Ode to Evening is here confirmed. But, in 
place of a loose descriptive sequence, we have in the Ode to Evening 
the organization of nature description, allegorical figure, and medita- 
tive poet into a single scheme. Before considering the Ode in detail, 
we may note some of the various ways in which these aspects may 
appear together in the descriptive-allegorical mode. In “Ye Genii” 
itself personification is not pictorial, but Collins already has the idea 
of “Genii” who wield “secret powers” over the world of men, and of 
an opposing field in which “wild Nature” wields influence. We feel 
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moreover that just below the surface is a power which we might call 
the spirit of “picture” or poetry. Somewhat similarly, in John Dyer’s 
Grongar Hill we have a situation in which the persona invoked at the 
opening, “Silent Nymph, with curious eye,” can be variously identi- 
fied in the different versions as Fancy, or the muse of painting.* There 
is here a tendency, implicit in the tradition of Milton’s minor poems, 
to identify the power invoked with the observer or poet, meditation 
with the meditative man. In both ‘Ye Genii” and Grongar Hill 
allegorical figures are secondary to the scene and the painter-poet. 

Especially important for the Ode to Evening is Thomson’s Hymn 
on Solitude. Here, though attention is fixed on the central personi- 
fication, her qualities, haunts, attendants, and devotees, Solitude her- 
self is not pictorially presented; a large part of the poem is given 
over to the varied manifestations of her spirit. 


A thousand Shapes you wear with ease, 
And still in every Shape you please. 


She appears as a philosopher, a student of Nature, a recluse in the 
shade, a shepherd, a lover, or incarnated as the Countess of Hertford 
and her friend.* Besides this sequence of devotees, there is an at- 
tendant Miltonic train—Angels, Innocence, Contemplation, Religion, 
Urania. Solitude has a shrine, a “secret Cell” with “deep Recesses” 
—a central place corresponding to the central person. In general, the 
Hymn on Solitude is an important link between the Miltonic imitation 
and the descriptive and allegorical ode. In particular, there is an im- 
portant connection with the Ode to Evening in Thomson’s use of the 
times of day: 
Thine is th’ unbounded Breath of Morn, 

Just as the dew-bent Rose is born; 

And while Meridian Fevers beat, 

Thine is the Woodland dumb Retreat ; 

But chief, when Evening Scenes decay, 

And the faint Landskip swims away, 

Thine is the doubtful dear Decline, 

And that best Hour of musing thine. 


The last four lines give a slight sketch which Collins was later to 
elaborate and enrich. 

The importance of the central allegorical persona in Thomson 
and Collins, with its background in Italian pictorial tradition as well 
as in earlier English poetry, has been fully and brilliantly demon- 
strated for the first time by Professor Jean Hagstrum.® His very 
close analysis shows a great range in degree of pictorial representa- 
tion in Thomson, “from implicit, unvisualized figures, lurking sug- 
gestively behind his natural details, to those in the fully developed 
pictorial action” (p. 261). The fully developed pictorial action, with 
attention steadily fixed on the central persona, seems to me to be 
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relatively rare in Thomson; but an excellent example is one given 
special attention by Hagstrum, the passage on the progress of the sun 
near the opening of Summer: 


The vegetable World is also thine, 
Parent of Seasons! who the Pomp precede 
That waits thy Throne, as thro thy vast Domain, 
Annual, along the bright Ecliptic-Road, 
In World-rejoicing State, it moves sublime. 
Mean-time th’ expecting Nations, circled gay 
With all the various Tribes of foodful Earth, 
Implore thy Bounty, or send grateful up 
A common Hymn: while, round thy beaming Car, 
High-seen, the Seasons lead, in sprightly Dance 
Harmonious knit, the rosy-finger’d Hours, 
The Zephyrs floating loose, the timely Rains, 
Of Bloom etherial the light-footed Dews, 
And soften’d into Joy the surly Storms. 
These, in successive Turn, with lavish, Hand 
Shower every Beauty, every Fragrance shower, 
Herbs, Flowers, and Fruits; till, kindling at thy Touch, 
From Land to Land is flush’d the vernal Year.® 


Hagstrum is no doubt correct in finding here the influence of Guido 
Reni’s famous fresco “Aurora.” Yet, unmistakable as this influence 
is, it seems to be virtually limited to the five lines or so describing 
the “beaming Car” and the attendants, indicated typographically by 
the sequence of italicized nouns from Seasons to Storms. And for 
these lines there is also a close Miltonic parallel: 


Universal Pan 
Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance 
Led on the’ Eternal Spring. 

(Paradise Lost, IV, 266-68.) 


Milton’s allegorical dance is included in a description of the beauties 
of Eden, full of action and motion, and is thus parallel to the natural 
processes described. What is most characteristic of Thomson in the 
lines quoted is the emphasis on pervasive and abundant vitality within 
the vast field of nature, and this is rendered only in part by fully 
pictorial personification ; what had been a “Throne” easily becomes a 
“Car”; we see no occupant of the car dominating the scene, as in 
Guido, and the attendants blend easily with the forces of nature and 
the whole effect wrought in “the vernal Year.” Our attention is not 
invited to dwell at length on a central allegorical figure, but to follow 
out the widely dispersive effects of a force which is personified for 
the nonce. 

Though the Seasons and the various Powers of Nature appear in 
Thomson and are invoked as persons, the typical pattern includes the 
manifestation on a large scale in nature and the participation of the 
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poet or observer. The scheme in a simple form appears, for example, 
at the opening of Winter: 


See, WINTER comes, to rule the vary’d Year, 
Sullen, and sad, with all his rising Train; 
Vapours, and Clouds, and Storms. Be these my Theme, 
These, that exalt the Soul to solemn Thought, 
And heavenly Music. Welcome, kindred Glooms! 
Cogenial Horrors, hail! 


Each of the three aspects—the persona, the manifestations, the dev- 
otee—can be taken as a starting point. In the allegorical and 
descriptive ode the persona is naturally taken to be primary, but the 
poet at work may move subtly from one point of view to the other. 
The comparison between the persona in The Seasons and in the Ode 
to Evening has been stated with great care by Hagstrum: “Even in 
the ‘Ode to Evening,’ in which the strategy of presentation is basically 
that of Thomson, natural detail has been subjected to greater imagi- 
native modification than in any of Thomson’s out-of-door descrip- 
tions. The personified figure of this lovely ode is more prominent, 
is attended by a greater number of subsidiary personifications, and is 
a more efficacious unifying force than are the figures in Thomson’s 
verse” (p. 286). The critic’s emphasis on the personified figure can 
be justified from the Ode itself. Evening is kept before us as “pen- 
sive Eve,” “Nymph reserv’d,” “Maid compos’d,” ‘calm Vot’ress,” 
“meekest Eve.” She is invoked and viewed in adoration. She ap- 
pears in a “shadowy Car,” attended by “Hours,” “Elves,” and “many 
a Nymph who wreaths her Brows with Sedge.” Hagstrum’s sugges- 
tion that we have here a “Vesper” corresponding to Guido’s “Aurora” 
(p. 278) is illuminating, though the connection is more remote than 
in the passage already quoted from Summer. But again, we do not 
concentrate on a central figure. The personification of Evening is 
not a single picture but a series of manifestations, more subtle than 
but comparable to the series already noted in Thomson’s Hymn on 
Solitude. As Blunden says, she is in succession ‘a country girl, a 
Fairy Queen, a priestess, a goddess, a ghost in the sky.”* Perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say that these roles can be read into the 
poem. The figure of Evening is central but she is not in the spot- 
light, and the manifestations blend with the field of manifestation. 
As in Thomson, the conception of the domain, realm, or sphere 
of influence marks out here a middle way between the fully pictorial 
persona and specific natural description. The traditional nature of 
this conception, which deserves more attention than we can give it 
here, may be seen by consulting the entries under, “Empire,” “King- 
dom,” “Region,” and “Reign” in John Arthos’ study, The Language 
of Natural Description in Eighteenth-Century Poetry (Ann Arbor, 
1949). The concept of the domain or realm offers easy transitions 
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from the field of force to the field of vision, or vice versa, makes pos- 
sible the rendering of a “felt influence” in objective or subjective 
form. Collins’s Evening lives in her own realm; she at once domi- 
nates, pervades, and is immersed in a world whose extent can be 
variously defined as the theater of natural forces, the cycle of hours 
and seasons, the perspective of landscape painting, and the meditative 
poet’s vision. The comparison with the coming of Evening in Thom- 
son’s Summer is inevitable: 


Confess’d from yonder slow-extinguish’d Clouds, 
All Ether softening, sober Evening takes 

Her wonted Station in the middle Air; 

A thousand Shadows at her Beck, First This 
She sends on Earth; then That of deeper Dye 
Steals soft behind; and then a Deeper still, 

In Circle following Circle, gathers round, 

To close the Face of Things.* 


Thomson’s effect is more massive or cosmic than Collins’s, and his 
suggestion of a dominant central figure, a pageant, and a train, is 
submerged in natural process. Both poets combine the personification 
of Evening with a descriptive sequence carefully graduated in time 
and space; both poets here deal with “imperfect vision,” in which 
“the faint landskip swims away,” in which night does not fall with 
“quenching gloom” but one shadow after another “steals soft be- 
hind.”® Collins’s details are more explicitly selected and arranged to 
form a continuum and stand in parallel with the progress of Evening. 
The run-on stanzas heighten this effect. 

Since Collins begins with sound-effects, we may take them up 
first. The auditory counterpart of picturesque visualization may be 
illustrated from The Passions, where Melancholy 


from her wild sequester’d Seat, 
In Notes by Distance made more sweet, 
Pour’d thro’ the mellow Horn her pensive Soul: 
And dashing soft from Rocks around, 
Bubbling Runnels join’d the Sound; 
Thro’ Glades and Glooms the mingled Measure stole, 
Or o’er some haunted Stream with fond Delay, 
Round an holy Calm diffusing, 
Love of Peace, and lonely Musing, 
In hollow Murmurs died away. 


These are what Mrs. Radcliffe later called in so many words “pic- 
turesque sounds, if the expression may be allowed.’?® In the Ode 
to Evening Collins gets his sound effects less obtrusively: the ear of 
Eve is soothed by “solemn springs,” revised from “brawling springs” 
in the first version. Many besides Wordsworth have commented on 
the improvement, the toning down of the sound, though it is hard to 
say how harsh a sound Collins may have meant by “brawling.” The 
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revision is clearly intended, however, to suggest a sound softened by 
distance and echo. Blunden notes the rendering of the murmurs and 
echoes of evening in the rimes and assonances of the poem, enhanced 
by the absence of end-rime, and his sensitive ear catches the echoing 
“now” in lines 5, 9, and 13.1! Internal rime, assonance, and the repe- 
tition of words make a sound-pattern at once intricate and relatively 
unobtrusive. 

In the third and fourth stanzas we hear, magnified at close range 
and by the hush of evening, the “short shrill shriek” of the bat, the 
“small but sullen horn” and “heedless hum” of the beetle. The an- 
tecedents of the passage are Faerie Queene, II, xii, 36, Macbeth, III, 
ii, 40-43, Lycidas, line 28, and and Gay, Shepherd’s Week, III, 117, 
but the total effect is Collins’s own. These close-up sounds and the 
more obviously picturesque sounds at a distance give an auditory 
range which is central for the first part of the poem. Léon Lemon- 
nier finds ominous agitation here: “De temps a autre, passe un cri, 
un geste inexplicable, sans doute venu de l’au-dela. II se peut que 
sous ce monde réel, d’étranges créatures se meuvent, qui s’efforcent de 
déchirer le voile, qui veulent nous observer.”!* Though this comment 
may heighten the effect overmuch into mysterious terror, it renders 
well the auditory depth of the verse and the suggestion of the occult 
power of Evening. 

But there is yet another sound which the poet hopes may soothe 
the ear of Evening—the “‘oaten stop or pastoral song” which the poet 
himself essays. The phrases are from Comus, line 345, and blend the 
formula of the pastoral with the pattern of near and distant sounds; 
but the poet’s singing is more than conventional. It is a pastoral 
version of a characteristic theme in Collins, the poet’s quest. The 
new Drafts & Fragments seem to show that Collins began with the 
pastoral lyric, enriching it first with descriptive and then with alle- 
gorical elements. In some of his most characteristic work Collins 
frequently dwells on arrested inspiration, the recovery of the note of 
authentic passion, the exquisite and inaccessible quality of true sim- 
plicity ; but these ideas are here attenuated into a gentle diffidence 
which pervades the long conditional sentence from line 1 to line 20. 
Can any song soothe the ear of Eve like the natural sounds congenial 
to the time? 


The second stanza, however, does not fit into the scheme I have 
described. 


O Nymph reserv'd, while now the bright-hair’d Sun 
Sits in yon western Tent, whose cloudy Skirts, 
With Brede ethereal wove, 
O’erhang his wavy Bed: 


In presenting the after-glow of sunset, beyond and above the twilight, 
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the poet alters the perspective and abandons the careful gradation of 
images. We may compare a passage in Milton’s Ode on the Morning 
of Christ's Nativity: 

So when the Sun in bed, 


Curtain’d with cloudy red, 
Pillows his chin upon an Orient wave— 


The somewhat rare word “‘brede,” associated with needlework, en- 
hances the effect of the conceit. The image recurs in the “tented 
sky” of The Poetical Character, and more elaborately in the Second 
Epode of Liberty: 

Beyond yon braided Clouds that lie, 

Paving the light-embroider’d Sky: 

Amidst the bright pavilion’d Plains. 
This passage is part of a cosmic progress, and extends the scene to an 
ideal other-world in which the shrine of Liberty stands eternally, but 
the general plan of the Ode to Evening might seem to exclude such 
an abrupt change of scale. Indeed, the scale is not really shifted here. 
Tillyard compares the Nativity Ode with Italian primitive painting,’ 
and the comparison may help to illustrate the temporary abandon- 
ment of perspective in Collins’s stanza. In relation to the rest of the 
poem it also illustrates the principle of the morceau de fantaisie which 
Wylie Sypher has applied to Collins’s work, the principle of “‘dis- 
continuity” or “dislocation of imagery.” But as a whole the Ode 
to Evening does not have the incoherence or disorder which Sypher’s 
essay would make central for Collins. 

There is no difficulty in accepting a division of the poem into 
three parts, lines 1-20, 21-40, and 41-52. The first is connected with 
the second by the progress of Evening and her attendants in lines 21- 
28. Just as the pastoral song of the first part blends with the actual 
sounds of evening, so the persona and the train merge with the scene. 
The shadowy figure of the poet then reappears, not as a pastoral 
singer but as a contemplative observer of what we have already 
described as a landscape in the manner of Salvator presented with 
Thomson’s characteristic interest in imperfect vision. The two com- 
bine in the familiar passage: 

be mine the Hut, 


That from the Mountain’s Side, 
Views Wilds, and swelling Floods, 


And Hamlets brown, and dim-discover’d Spires, 
And hears their simple Bell, and marks o’er all 
Thy Dewy Fingers draw 
The gradual dusky Veil. 


Ainsworth’s citations from Thomson are of great help here.’5 The 
elements of the view appear in part in many a picturesque prospect, 
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such as Spring, lines 952-55, but the light effect is more closely re- 
lated to the elaborate one in Summer, lines 1684-94: 


Evening yields 
The World to Night; not in her Winter-Robe 
Of massy Stygian Woof, but loose array’d 
In Mantle dun. A faint erroneous Ray, 
Glanc’d from th’ imperfect Surfaces of Things, 
Flings half an Image on the straining Eye; 
While wavering Woods, and Villages, and Streams, 
And Rocks, and Mountain-tops that long retain’d 
Th’ ascending Gleam, are all one swimming Scene, 
Uncertain if beheld. 


Another link with Thomson is the famous epithet “dim-discover’d,” 
which, as Quayle points out, comes from Summer, line 946.1° The 
ordered prospect becomes more evanescent in Collins. It is appro- 
priate that the same effect should reappear in Collins’s Ode on the 
Death of Mr. Thomson: 


And see, the fairy valleys fade, 
Dun Night has veil’d the solemn view! 


As the vision fades in the “Hamlets brown” stanza, we are reminded 
of the earlier sound effects by the “simple Bell,” which may be said 
to link the auditory effects of the first part with the visual effects of 
the second. 

The “chill blust’ring Winds, or driving Rain,” the change of 
weather that sends the poet to the mountain hut, anticipate the third 
and last part, where as in Thomson, the observer moves through the 
cycle of the seasons. But this extension of range weakens the poem. 
The succession of the seasons is mechanical, and Garrod’s strictures 
on this “epilogue” must be admitted.’7 We have here an illustration 
of the tendency to incorporate in the form of the ode the ground-plan 
of a descriptive-didactic poem. Professor Norman Maclean, who 
has some important comments on the conclusion of this poem, notes 
that the poet here undertakes to introduce the sublime, wild, or awful 
aspects of his subject, as 

Winter yelling thro’ the troublous Air, 

Affrights thy shrinking Train, 

And rudely rends thy Robes.” 
Thus the spell of the quiet Evening is broken. And just as the sub- 
ject is overextended by the cycle of the Seasons, so the train of 
Evening as evoked by Collins is broken by the troop of abstractions 
in the last stanza, be they “Fancy, Friendship, Science, smiling 
Peace,” in 1746, or the same group with “rose-lipp’d Health” substi- 
tuied for Peace in 1748. The group is assembled, as Maclean re- 
marks, in the quest for an elevated and abstracted ending. This is 
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not the true train of Collins’s Evening; if we return to society, it is 
not to our profit. As Lemonnier rightly remarks, Collins’s evening 
is essentially less social than Gray’s. Collins is attempting to ac- 
commodate within his ode an abbreviated form of Thomson’s rather 
relaxed blank-verse meditations. But the “sylvan shed” in which 
these figures gather, irritating though it may be to a modern reader, 
is not quite perfunctory; it is derived from the “hut” of line 34, 
which serves as a point of view for the second part, and it stands for 
the shrine, cell, temple, retreat, tomb, or bower which is to be found 
as a focal point in each of the odes. Collins always provides a build- 
ing or lodging for his allegorical figures. It is hard for us to under- 
stand why he should feel the need for such a point of reference, but 
there is doubtless some connection with the pictorial tradition and 
the iconography of the period. The matter need not be fully discussed 
here, since the shrine in the Ode to Evening is a mere vestige. The 
real setting is the realm of the sights and sounds of Evening; the 
“sylvan shed’”’ may be considered as an attempt to center the poem 
again after the over-extension that comes with the introduction of 
the sequence of the seasons. And the concluding line of the final 
version, “And hymn thy fav’rite name,” is a last reminder of the 
poet himself as devotee, a last echo of the sounds that pervade the 
poem. 
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BALLADS AND THE MIDDLE AGES 


By Hoitcer O.Lor Nycarp 


It is perhaps permissible to see the literary historian as a judge 
or arbiter whose purpose it is to reflect for us the state of learning 
of the subject he reviews. The polemic, the speculation, and even 
the discovery are to a degree inappropriate in the chronicle about the 
literature of an age, certainly not as appropriate as established fact, 
received opinion, and the synthesis born of earlier speculation and 
debate. As a modus operandi I wish to approach the traditional bal- 
lad by way of the judges, the literary historians who formulate what 
we might call the popular academic view of the subject. As happens 
with many subjects, the historian is at times an outsider looking in, 
an over-viewer, not anxious to participate in the fracas that balladists 
are known to generate now and then; at other times he is a vigorous 
participant writing history with strident tones. In both appearances 
he is instructive, the first being a measure of the effectiveness of the 
other. The traditional ballads are notorious for harboring their se- 
crets, an attribute that explains much of the interest they have elicited 
quite apart from their aesthetic or literary qualities. 


We shall not begin with the question of definition, perhaps for the 
reason one finds so frequently stated in discussions of the traditional 
ballad, that a definition is next to impossible, at best a description 
as in the case of many other literary categories. A definition, more- 
over, has the undesired effect of showing the writer’s hand before his 
bid is made. Later we shall approach definition, but by an indirect 
route. It is best not to say what the substance—qualitative and quan- 
titative—is until it has been to some degree isolated ; the act of iso- 
lating in itself leads to definition. As has been said before, the word 
“ballad” is one of the loosest terms in literary nomenclature. Hence 
the care with which it is qualified by those who edit and write about 
ballads. As a beginning we might follow the example of Francis B. 
Gummere, who insisted that traditional ballads were not “Sundry 
shorter poems, lyrics, of whatever purpose, hymns, ‘flytins,’ political 
satires, mawkish stories in verse, sensational journalism of Eliza- 
bethan days and . . . the translation of Solomon’s Song,”! all of which 
have gone by the name of ballad. Nor are meant the stall-ballads or 
broadsides, so many of which have been edited by Ballad Societies 
and in collections entitled Old English Ballads. In the words of W. 
P. Ker, what is meant is “such poems as are found in the volumes of 
Child and Grundtvig, Puymaigre and Nigra... . / A ballad is The Mull- 
dams of Binnorie and Sir Patrick Spens and The Douglas Tragedy 
and Lord Randal and Child Maurice, and things of that sort.’ 


In the treatment accorded ballads in the histories of English 
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literature, the striking fact is that they are traditionally dealt with 
in the section labelled the Fifteenth Century. In one of the latest of 
the comprehensive histories, edited by Professor A. C. Baugh, the 
ballads appear as the last subject in the section devoted to the Middle 
English Period. Although nearly all of the ballads he mentions are 
in inception certainly of a later date than 1500, Professor Baugh, who 
must be recognized as a disinterested outsider rather than a polemicist 
in this regard, with caution admits that the ballads range in time and 
therefore “not unfittingly close the discussion of the Middle Ages 
and serve as one of a number of links establishing continuity with 
modern times.” It is a matter of convenience to dispose of the bal- 
lads in the relative limbo of the fifteenth century, after Chaucer and his 
immediate followers, before the Tudors and the refulgence of a new 
birth; and the particular aberrations of assigning Edward, Barbara 
Allen, Bonnie James Campbell, Captain Car, Kinmont Willie, Johnny 
Armstrong and a host of other pieces to the Middle Ages, even the 
late Middle Ages, is modified and excused by the recognition, once 
again traditional in histories, that “One of the ballads is as old as the 
thirteenth century and some originated as late as the seventeenth, but 
they were clearly flourishing by the close of the Middle English 
period and it has become customary in literary histories to treat them 
there.”* The view of the ballad implicit here is that of the Academic 
Literary Establishment, a view that stems directly from a reasonable 
and realistic assessment of the content of Professor Francis J. Child’s 
great collection of 1882-98. 

An establishment is by very nature traditional and a long time 
growing. The outline of fact and inference in such an account as 
Baugh’s is much in accord with earlier discussions of the ballad in 
other prominent histories. With respect to chronology M. Emile 
Legouis remarks, for instance: ““They cannot all be claimed for the 
fifteenth century, for poems of the sort must have had an earlier be- 
ginning and certainly were produced until a later time; but the im- 
pulse to make them seems to have been particularly active in this 
century, to which, moreover, the oldest extant specimens belong.”’® 

The bibliographies of an official or commanding character follow 
the example of the literary histories. In the Cambridge Bibliography 
of English Literature we turn to the section entitled “Middle Ages” 
for the popular ballad. In the Annual Bibliography for 1958 pub- 
lished by the Modern Language Association, the entry “Ballad” ap- 
pears in the section headed “Middle English,” but the first item is 
entitled “Kentucky Folksongs in the Tennessee Archives.” Wells’ 
Manual of the Writings in Middle English 1050-1400 rather circum- 
spectly avoids the issue, for we read in the Preface that the “exclusion 
of any treatment of Ballads . . . as a class is justified by the fact that 
apparently the extant form of but one genuine popular ballad, Judas, 
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dates from before 1400... .”*® We are also informed that there are 
good bibliographies on the subject. 

Turning to “ballads” in an older history, the one by Moody and 
Lovett, dating in its first edition from 1902, we read: “These ballads 
appear to have flourished luxuriantly among the folk in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, after which their composition ceased.”” It is 
the last clause that appears as singular; such a statement does not 
occur in later histories. 

For it bespeaks an older view of the ballad, one for practical pur- 
poses now discarded, the view that Francis B. Gummere not only 
championed but very largely created, a view that became identified by 
its opponents as the “Harvard school.” It is an earlier Establishment 
in ballad study which stems ultimately from late eighteenth century 
romanticism and that suggests itself by catchwords like “communal 
creation,” “homogeneous throng,” “Gesammtgeist,” and “Das Volk 
dichtet.” The genealogy of this view of ballads has been worked out 
by the late Louise Pound from Herder, Wolf, Savigny, and the 
Grimms to Gummere, and it need not be reviewed here.’ Suffice it to 
say, Gummere’s views, in spite of some opposition in his own day, 
became the orthodox view for a time. Its orthodoxy is demonstrated 
by the fact that it was Gummere who provided the chapter on the 
Ballad in the Cambridge History of English Literature in 1908. 

Curiously, that orthodoxy had a long and vigorous life. It is cus- 
tomary in our day to apologize for stirring the muddy waters that 
have cleared ; no literary history is without reference to the communal 
composition of ballads, although the notion is presented as an historic 
thesis. All accounts now accept in place of the communal theory the 
“sensible” explanation that every surviving popular ballad had its 
individual author. It is a mistake to assume that the communalists 
are completely gone, however, for a ritualist like Stanley Edgar Hy- 
man has recently argued that “It seems beyond question . . . that the 
ballad, like forms from counting-out rhyme to Bible myth whose ori- 
gin has already been established, is of ancient anonymous collective 
origin. It derives from a ritual, of which it is the dramatic text, ... 
presumably sung by a narrator, while the actor-dancers pantomime 
the action.” However, Gummere’s theory of poetic origins, George 
Lyman Kittredge’s description of how a ballad like The Maid Freed 
from the Gallows might have been sung into being about a campfire, 
William Armes’ description of the ballad-dance as “the literary proto- 
plasm” from which have arisen epic, lyric, and dramatic poetry, all 
strike the present generation as visionary and quaint. But a strong 
orthodoxy it was until Louise Pound administered the seeming death- 
blow’ in 1921 with her Poetic Origins and the Ballad. 


William Armes, a disciple of Gummere, has provided us with an 
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epitome of his master’s views, culled from the pages of the books 

Gummere devoted to the origin controversy. The familiar imagina- 

tive account contains the inevitable phrases: “Imagine the warriors 
. returning from a successful raid on a neighboring tribe. . 


greeted with shouts . . . tumultuous welcome changes into the orderly 
ballad-dance . . . well-nigh sacred formula . . . rhythm . . . singing 
a line that tells an incident in the raid. . . . another singer adds another 
incident. ... throng . . . dancing . . . accompany the individual with 
the victory formula... refrain...the result is a ballad . . . can be 
easily remembered. . . .’ The picture closes with the summation: “It 


becomes a traditional ballad.” He asserts that this is no imaginative 
sketch, for “Though the development can be traced in detail in no one 
people, practically every step in the process has been noted by students 
of primitive culture. . . .”’2° 

The argument adjusts itself to history, where history enters the 
picture with the minstrels of the late Middle Ages, by the suggestion 
that the minstrel is the professional with his stock of ballads, reciting 
to a listening audience that is no longer the participating throng. “The 
chorus and the refrain disappear, and the traditional ballads are 
changed to suit the new conditions.” The minstrel does not confine 
himself to the traditional stock but puts other matter, romances, for 
example, into ballad form, for the minstrel can rhyme and has his 
head full of traditional methods and formulas characteristic of the 
folk ballads. Armes’ admission concerning these minstrel ballads, 
following Gummere, is noteworthy: “. . . the tone of these ‘minstrel 
ballads’ is so different from that of the old that it is readily dis- 
tinguished by ballad students.”!!_ Armes saw the individualist theory 
as explaining ballads, certain ballads, the communal theory as ex- 
plaining the ballad. 

We are to assume that from that primitive creation of the ballad 
form, unlocalized and timeless in history, emerged all literature, for 
here was the nature of the first poetic impulse. Thus Walter Morris 
Hart, another member of the “Harvard school,” demonstrated the 
emergence of heroic literature and the epic from the popular ballad. 
An epical piece was to hand in the very pages of Child, A Gest of 
Robyn Hode, a clear case of a stitching together of a number of Robin 
Hood songs to fashion a longer piece. The assumption in Hart’s 
view as well as in Gummere’s was that the ballad of simple situation, 
the one composed of incremental repetition to a great extent and in 
which the action is highly focused on a single incident and only par- 
tially narrated, ballads like Edward and Lord Randal (titles that ap- 
pear frequently in their discussions), preceded the ballad of full nar- 
rative, which in turn was the forerunner of heroic poetry and the 
epic. There are implicit here, of course, shades of the Wolfian theory 
about those Homeric stitched ballads called The Iliad and The Odys- 
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sey. It is now a commonplace among balladists that no development 
toward the epic is to be discerned in the ballads; as G. H. Gerould 
remarks in The Ballad of Tradition, “The Gest . . . is not an epic at 
all, despite efforts to make it appear a link in a theoretical develop- 
ment from ballad to epic.”’?* 

The notion that the “simple” ballads are the aged ones, handed 
down in oral tradition from no one knows what period in time, or the 
notion that they are representative of the ancient sort of ballad is still 
very much with us. But it must be remarked that not a single “simple 
situation” ballad—the lines of division between one “kind” and an- 
other are admittedly not easy to draw in some instances—is preserved 
for us in a record dating from the Middle Ages. It is of course a 
truism in ballad scholarship that the chronology of record or text 
counts for very little, for a ballad in oral tradition has most certainly 
existed before the date of its record, for a considerable time, one 
usually assumes. But total silences are also meaningful, such as the 
absence of record entirely from a particular epoch. And the ballad of 
“simple situation,” structured with incremental repetition, does not 
make its appearance in the records until the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century. Gummere and his school failed to make clear why 
the ballads that we have from the late Middle Ages are so far ad- 
vanced in the direction of epic and why the many ballads with records 
from a later date so clearly escaped the epic tendency and kept what 
was called the “old” shape. 

Another tenet of the Gummere school that has been seriously 
questioned is the belief, as phrased by Gummere, that “Conditions 
favorable to the making of such poetry (the popular ballad) ceased to 
be general after the fifteenth century.”!* Such a view is, of course, no 
longer tenable. 

Unfortunately, it has been firmly fixed in the minds of many bal- 
ladists and literary historians that Child’s collection, if not complete 
with respect to English balladry, is at any rate very nearly so. The 
work of Child looms so large in the subject that many have regretted 
the kind of crystallization that resulted after he had punctuated his 
last sentence. The vast stores of traditional singing in America 
were wholly untapped in 1896, at the time of his death. Gerould puts 
the record straight in his judicious way: “We cannot hesitate to 
admit, I believe, that a great many songs of American origin exist, 
which have quite as good right to the title of ballad as a great many 
in the English and Scottish collections.”’* An entire chapter entitled 
“Some Phenomena of American Balladry” amplifies this statement ; 
and the implications of it must be brought to bear on one’s under- 
standing of European balladry. It is actually not too clear that those 
implications were fully perceived by Gerould himself; he was writing 
a comprehensive statement that like other essays in literary history 
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reflects to a great extent the massive energies of others who have built 
first this, then that. Certainly one of the implications of his chapter, 
recognized by nearly all ballad students today, is that the ballad ac- 
count was not closed with one century or another.‘ The American 
mine, forest and range, and of another order, the railway expansion 
and the negro community of an earlier day, provided the social cir- 
cumstances under which a ballad tradition grew for a time. Their 
development in America was intriguingly like a laboratory circum- 
stance, in which are revealed for us the emergence of a tradition and 
the process of change that is worked in it. Ballads have continued to 
come into being, and the direction of change, insofar as it is ascer- 
tainable, is toward the lyric and dramatic and away from the narrative 
and epic. 

Yet it is these two tenets of the older orthodox view of the ballad, 
the idea that the ballad of “simple situation” and with incremental 
repetition is the more ancient, and the idea that ballads ceased being 
produced centuries ago, that still cast their “glamorie” over the his- 
torical accounts of the form. The old orthodoxy still lends color to 
the new. For the literary historians (and Gerould falls into this 
category too) are overly concerned to give the ballad its ancient status, 
and since that status can only be made convincing by reference to 
texts, one is persuaded that as a genre the traditional ballad is par- 
ticularly at home in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. This is 
the last stretch of time that can reasonably be described as old; the 
evidences, sporadic and slight as they may be, do make the matter 
demonstrable to a degree. One is not supposed to object that the 
examples cited are usually from distinctly modern times. 

What then of the evidences from the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries? With the wildest stretching of numbers, the count of 
ballads or fragments of ballads that we have from a date prior to 1500 
is ten; and the sixteenth century yields no more than an additional 
ten.1® Here we have of course the roots of the idea that chronology of 
texts counts for next to nothing, particularly if one assumes in the 
first place that traditional ballads flourished during earlier centuries. 
Louise Pound, in a paper entitled “On the Dating of the English and 
Scottish Ballads,”’* made the point almost thirty years ago that a 
surprising number of the ballads in Child’s volumes can be dated by 
the events they describe. And a surprising number of the events are 
from the history of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Miss Pound was the first major opponent of the orthodox view ; 
she admitted, however, that the type was emerging in the fifteenth 
century and therefore had an appropriate place there in histories and 
anthologies.1* The other independent who has entered the lists is Sir 
E. K. Chambers, whose closely argued chapter on the Ballad in his 
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English Literature at the Close of the Middle Ages!® becomes very 
much an argument for treatment of the “traditional” ballad in a later 
volume of the Oxford History. 

Quite apart from the dating of the record, he demonstrates with 
conviction what balladists have long known but made little of, that 
the materials of the Child canon are far from homogeneous. The va- 
rieties of inclusion in the collection are principally three in number 
(once again the lines in individual cases are hard to draw) : they are 
the ballads that reveal minstrelsy background, those that reveal the 
inelegant hand of the balladmonger purveying his efforts in the broad- 
side press in a later day, and, finally, the largest group, the traditional 
ballads. It is the members of the last group that always draw praise 
from Child, as from all others. Certain broadsides he included since 
in his view they retained in part some genuine bits of traditional 
balladry and therefore deserve inclusion. The minstrel ballads he is 
least clear about ; he recognizes the incipits, explicits, the impersonal 
first-person entry, the doggerel that is uncharacteristic of traditional 
verse, but he includes them nevertheless as “popular” ballads. It is 
bemoaned by many a writer that Child never described what he meant 
by a popular ballad or the basis of his selection; he died before the 
promised Introduction to his great collection was written. One 
judges from the Headnotes to the individual ballads and from Walter 
Morris Hart’s analysis of them that Child’s procedure was largely 
subjective.2° He had a nice ear for the traditional, and he was most 
certainly convinced that he was searching out a distinct and real en- 
tity or genre. 

Professor Child’s assumption that some broadsides might, in spite 
of insipidity and untraditional qualities, be worthy of inclusion in his 
definitive corpus of ballads is not to be questioned. It does, however, 
indicate that his chronological view of the ballad tradition was in the 
gross as follows: the broadside press, taking up anything, at times 
took up traditional ballads and offered them forth in a rewritten and 
fulsome shape that, as he says, sickened him at times. The printing 
tradition is antipathetic to the oral one. It is instructive to consider 
the possibility of the reverse process, however. Songs have passed 
from print or a written form into oral tradition; in social circum- 
stances in which such song was vigorously perpetuated, they have 
undergone changes, the shaping effects of oral tradition. Such oral 
reworking is, I believe, the key to the nature of the traditional ballad, 
the defining impulse that makes the ballad. Are then The Hunting 
of the Cheviot, The Battle of Otterburn, or the Robin Hood minstrel 
songs not traditional ballads? Child thought so in spite of their ob- 
vious minstrel form, for he printed them in his collection. Gummere, 
who was discerning when faced with a text, remarked of the fifteenth 
century ballads that “these ballads, oldest of record, are all far gone 
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in the epic process, or else, like the riddle-ballad, are stripped of 
choral features.”*" He remarks further that “it was reserved mainly 
for tradition to hold in survival that old ballad stucture.” It is perhaps 
time to ask whether the ballad structure is in fact older than minstrel 
poetry, whether in fact the ballad mode is not a result of the oral 
process. E. K. Chambers with argument and evidence far too copious 
to reiterate here certainly implies that the popular ballad is a suc- 
cessor rather than a precursor of medieval minstrelsy. What Cham- 
bers does not recognize is the function of process in the matter, the 
manner in which oral tradition changes and adapts that which it takes 
up. It is entirely reasonable to view the traditional ballad as a product 
of the oral transmission of song. Such a postulate does not rule out 
the inception of the traditional ballad in the late Middle Ages; it 
merely suggests that the process of emergence and creation of the 
ballads, those that Child and others have recognized as sterling and 
good and in the genuine traditional manner, was not merely a medieval 
phenomenon. Ballads have emerged in later centuries as well. Such 
a theory, suggesting that “Ballad is Form,”—Ker’s phrase—but Form 
that emerges as the result of a process of oral transmission, accords 
well with all the facts we have about the genre. Gerould once re- 
marked that ballads are “the flower of an art formalized and de- 
veloped among people whose training has been oral instead of 
visual.”’2? 

An illustration of the process is called for. There occur in col- 
lections of popular verse in the eighteenth century variant forms of a 
broadside product titled after the following style, ‘““The doleful death 
of queen Jane, wife to Henry VIII, and the manner of prince Ed- 
ward’s being cut out of her womb.”** It agrees in all respects with 
the commercial efforts of the broadside writers in its fullness of detail, 
historicity, factualness, newsworthiness, sensationalism, use of ab- 
stract and Latinated words, fulsomeness of adjectival qualifier, moral- 
izing, crudity of sentiment, indulgence in word play, doggerel rhythm 
ill-suited for either reading or singing, eye rhyme rather than the 
traditional assonantal rhyme, and so on. The nature of the piece can 
be comprehended only by direct perusal. 


When as king Henry rul’d this land, 
He had a queen I understand; 
Lord Seymour’s daughter fair and bright, 
King Henry’s comfort and delight: 
Yet death, by his remorseless pow’r, 
Did blast the bloom of this sweet Flow’r; 
O mourn, mourn, mourn, fair ladies; 
Jane your queen, the flower of England’s dead. 


His former queen being wrapt in lead, 
This gallant dame possess’d his bed: 
Where rightly from her womb did spring 
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A joyful comfort to her king, 

A welcome blessing to the land, 

Preserv’d by God’s most holy hand. 
O mourn, etc. 


The queen in travail, pained sore 
Full thirty woful days and more, 
And no ways could deliver’d be, 
As every lady wish’d to see: 
Wherefore the king made greater moan, 
Than ever yet his grace had shown. 

O mourn, etc. 


Then being something eas’d in mind, 
His eyes a slumb’ring sleep did find; 
Where dreaming he had lost a rose, 
But which he could not well suppose; 
A ship he had, a rose by name; 

Oh, no! It was his royal Jane. 

O mourn, etc. 


Being thus perplex’d with grief and care, 
A lady to him did repair, 
And said, O king! show us thy will; 
The queen’s sweet life to save or spill. 
If she cannot deliver’d be, 
Yet save the flow’r, tho’ not the tree. 
O mourn, etc. 


Then down upon his tender knee, 
For help from heaven prayed he, 
Mean while into a sleep they cast 
His queen, which evermore did last; 
And op’ning then her tender womb, 
Alive they took this budding bloom. 

O mourn, etc. 


This babe so born much comfort brought, 
And chear’d his father’s drooping thought: 
Prince Edward he was call’d by name, 

Graced with virtue, wit and fame; 

And when his father left this earth, 

He rul’d this land by lawful birth. 
O mourn, etc. 


But mark the pow’rful will of heav’n; 
We from this joy were soon bereav’n: 
Six years he reigned in this land, 

And then obeyed God’s command, 

And left his crown to Mary here, 

Whose five years reign cost England dear. 
O mourn, etc. 


Elizabeth reign’d next to her, 
Fair Europe’s pride, and England’s star ; 
The world’s wonder; for such a queen 
Under heaven was never seen: 
A maid, a saint, an angel bright, 
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In whom all princes took delight. 
O mourn, mourn, mourn, fair ladies; 
Elizabeth, the flower of England’s dead. 


There is good reason for supposing that this wretched poem is a 
reworking of the item in the Stationer’s Register of 1560 on the same 
subject. It must be set over against a traditional ballad not only on 
the same subject but genetically related with the piece from the catch- 
penny press, as indicated by verbal and ideational correspondences. 
Here then is a piece from Scottish tradition of the present day.** 


Queen Jane was in labor for six days or more, 

Twill the womenfolk grew weary and the midwives gave o’er. 
King Henry was sent for with horseback and speed, 

For to be with Queen Jane in her hour of need. 


He came to her bedside; “How comes this, my flower? 
I come to thee direct in less time than an hour.” 
“King Henry, King Henry, I take you to be, 

Pray cut my side open and save my baby.” 


“Oh, no!” cried King Henry, “that can never be; 
If I can lose my pretty flower I can lose my baby.” 
Queen Jane turnéd over and went into a sound; 
Her side it was cut open and her baby was found. 


The baby it was christ’ned the very next day, 

While its dear dead mother amouldering lay. 

Six men went before her and four followed on; 

King Henry stumbled after with his black mourning on. 
He weepéd, he wailéd, untwill he was sore; 

Said, “The red rose of England shall flourish no more.” 
He sat by the river with his head on his hand, 

Said, “My merry England is a sorrowful land.” 


To be noted particularly are the ease and naturalness of rhythm, 
the compression of narrative centering upon the important episode, 
the emergence of dialogue and a sense of the dramatic, the use of 
commonplaces of phrasing, and a generalized human compassion and 
appeal. The same traditional song is to be found in America, with 
increasing loss of detail and increasing cumulative iteration. There 
follows a highly lyrical variant from the mountains of North Caro- 
lina.*5 


Well, Jane was in labor for three days or more, 

She grieved and she grieved and she grieved her heart sore. 
She sent for her mother, her mother came o’er; 

Said, “The red rose of England shall flourish no more.” 


Well, Jane was in labor for three days or four; 

She grieved and she grieved and she grieved her heart sore. 
She sent for her father, her father came o’er; 

Said, “The red rose of England shall flourish no more.” 


Well, Jane was in labor for four days or more; 
She grieved and she grieved and she grieved her heart sore. 
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She sent for the doctor, the doctor came o’er; 
Said, “The red rose of England shall flourish no more.” 


Well, Jane was in labor for five days or more; 

She grieved and she grieved and she grieved her heart sore. 
The nurses grew weary and the doctors gave o’er; 

Said, “The red rose of England shall flourish no more.” 


Well, Jane was in labor for six days or more; 

She grieved and she grieved and she grieved her heart sore. 
She sent for Prince Henry, Prince Henry came o’er; 

Said, “The red rose of England shall flourish no more.” 


Both of the traditional songs are greatly enhanced by the music 
to which they are customarily sung; the absence of the music leaves 
the ballads badly impaired, for they are robbed of half their being. 
The process of traditional reduction and reworking is partially illus- 
trated, however, by the examples quoted, and the lilt of the music 
suggests itself by the dipodic rhythm that the verses demand. Had 
Gummere heard the North Carolina variant he would have recognized 
it as conforming in classic fashion to the ballad of simple situation ; 
it is made up of the very stuff his theory was based on. Both variants 
are better specimens of traditional balladry than the seven Child 
printed as No. 170 in his collection. Those he printed are traditional, 
but to my mind a degree closer to the broadside, especially his A 
variant written down in 1776 for Bishop Thomas Percy. Note is to 
be taken, for instance, of the reference to Queen Elizabeth in stanza 
5 of the A variant, a probably residual touch from the broadside tra- 
dition. 

Gummere could not have insisted that the North Carolina variant 
has winged its way to us from that timeless past of the throng.2® The 
variety of rumors attendant on Jane Seymour’s death is well sub- 
stantiated by contemporary documents.2* The broadside is clearly 
the beginning; the ballad has moved in the direction of the imper- 
sonal, the nameless, the unlocalized, and the archetypal. 

The accepted view of traditional ballads has changed much with 
time, a matter suggested by the succession of scholars who have made 
their important pronouncements, Percy, Scott, Child, Gummere, 
Pound, Gerould, Chambers. If a tendency in the accretional under- 
standing of the ballads is discernible, it is that ballads are mistakenly 
identified in an inclusive way with the late Middle Ages. That 
process by which they came into being, the shaping effect of oral 
transmission, was lasting and markedly present in later times. 
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MACBETH: THE HAND AND THE EYE 


By Lawrence W. HyMAN 


In his introduction to the Arden Edition of Macbeth, Kenneth 
Muir has pointed out that the “hand-eye” opposition reinforces the 
contrast between desire and act. “The opposition between the hand 
and the other organs of the body recurs again and again. Macbeth 
observes the functioning with a strange objectivity: in particular, 
he speaks of his hand almost as though it had an independent exist- 
ence of its own.’! What has not been said, however, or at least not 
made explicit by any of the critics, is that this opposition between 
the “hand” and the “eye” provides the clearest explanation of that 
division in Macbeth between his clear “perception of evil and his ‘rapt’ 
drift into evil.” One might almost say that it is only with his “hand” 
that Macbeth commits deeds so horrible that their very image makes 
his “seated heart knock” at his ribs. It is Macbeth’s “eye” that 
stimulates his vivid imagination to an awareness of the consequences 
of his act. Insofar as he “sees,” thinks, judges, imagines, or even 
dreams, he shrinks back in horror at the idea of murder. The “act” 
of murder, however, is something else. 

We are first introduced to Macbeth as a warrior: 

For brave Macbeth (well he deserves the name), 
Disdaining Fortune, with his brandish’d steel, 

Which smok’d with bloody execution, 

Like Valour’s minion, carv’d out his passage, 

Till he fac’d the slave; 

Which ne’er shook hands, nor bade farewell to him, 


Till he unseam’d him from the nave to th’ chops, 
And fix’d his head upon our battlements. (I. ii. 16-23) 


Whether Macbeth’s lack of thought, even for his own safety, reveals 
true bravery or whether, as one critic suggests, his actions are “bloody 
and rash’’’ is a question with which we need not be concerned. What 
is significant is that the very first impression we receive of Macbeth 
is that of a brandishing sword gripped by a powerful hand that seems 
to have “an independent existence of its own.” A few minutes later, 
we come upon the other side of Macbeth, the man who “sees” and 
listens to the witches, but is incapable of action. “Good Sir, why do 
you start and seem to fear”’—asks Banquo. And in his first solilo- 
quy, when he “sees” the murder in his mind’s eye, Macbeth is a 
very different person from the warrior on the battlefield. Now action 
(or “function”) is smothered by the thought of murder: 

Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 

And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 

Against the use of nature? Present fears 


Are less than horrible imaginings. 
My thought, whose murther yet is but fantastical, 
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Shakes so my single state of man 
That function’s smother’d in surmise, 
And nothing is, but what is not. (I. iii. 135-142) 


When the King names Malcolm as heir apparent to the throne, 
however, Macbeth is confronted not so much with an idea as with 
a specific act. 

That is a step 
On which I must fall down, or else o’erleap, 
For in my way it lies. (I. iv. 48-50) 


And at this point he tries to reconcile what he must do with what 
he hates and fears to do by resolving not to know, or at least not to 
be conscious of, his actions. 


Stars, hide your fires! 
Let not light see my black and deep desires; 
The eye wink at the hand, yet let that be, 
Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see. (50-53) 


That Macbeth has good reason for not wanting “to see” the 
deed, is made evident in the soliloquy which begins the final scene 
of this act: “If it were done when ’tis done...” For every thought, 
every image, and every feeling, plead, like Duncan’s virtues, “against 
/ The deep damnation of his taking-off.” And Macbeth resolves a 
moment later to “proceed no further in this business.” At this point, 
a recent critic has characterized Macbeth’s action as being cowardly 
and irresolute: “thereafter . . . his shrinking from a criminal course 
of action which he never truly wishes to abandon has an aspect of 
cowardly irresolution and therefore of baseness, no matter how much 
it is a shrinking from evil and dishonor.”* This would be true if 
Macbeth’s “course of action” were one “which he never truly wishes 
to abandon.” But Macbeth’s “shrinking” from the murder can be 
explained much more simply if we trust the sincerity of both his 
soliloquy and his spoken remarks to his wife. This is precisely what 
Lady Macbeth does. She knows that Macbeth cannot bear to “think 
upon” the deed. Therefore she does not try to break down the in- 
tellectual and emotional bulwarks with which her husband hides “his 
black and deep desires.” Instead she ignores everything he “thinks” 
about, and discusses the “‘act’”’ itself. And in the realm of action she 
can replace moral terms like “justice,” “virtue,” and “pity” with such 
terms as “hope,” “fear,” “valor,” and “enterprise.” Thus she gets 
Macbeth away from thinking about the meaning of the act. When 
Macbeth interjects “if we should fail,” (I.vii.59), the murder of Dun- 
can becomes not so much an idea in his mind or a feeling in his heart 
as an act of his hand: “I am settled, and bend up / Each corporal 
agent.” The word “corporal” emphasizes that it is Macbeth’s “hand” 
rather than his eye or his mind that is “settled.” It is true that the 
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concluding line of this speech “False face must hide what the false 
heart doth know”—tells us that the murder is in his heart as well. 
But the following scenes show that Macbeth’s heart was not as well 
synchronized with his hand as he thought it was. In fact, the heart 
becomes false, not only to Duncan, but, in another sense of the word, 
to Macbeth himself. This “false heart” can be seen as he prepares to 
go into Duncan’s room, for his heart and mind still “fear” the dagger 
which his hand will soon wield so effectively : 


Is this a dagger, which I see before me, 


Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain? 
(II. i. 33-39) 


As long as it is in his “sight,” in his “heat-oppressed brain,” the 
dagger brings about only “wicked dreams,” images of “withered mur- 
der,” and “Tarquin’s ravishing strides.” 

What enables him to use the dagger so effectively a few minutes 
later is that deep division between his head and his hand. It is true 
of course, as H. B. Charlton has said, that “If head and heart and 
hand are out of unison, the state of man is disrupted and the self 
suffers anarchic dissolution.”® But it is precisely this disruption in 
Macbeth’s “‘state” that enabled him to function so effectively, in the 
purely physical sense of the word “function.” What makes Macbeth 
fall apart as a man enables him to excel as a murderer. This almost 
autonomous action of Macbeth’s dagger, as if it had no connection 
with a human brain or a human heart, explains the peculiar mood that 
pervades the murder scene. Bradley is right when he says that “. . . 
the deed is done in horror and without the faintest desire or sense of 
glory,—done one may almost say, as if it were an appalling duty”; 
for “desire” and “glory” belong to a mind and a heart—and the mur- 
der is done only with the hand.* As soon as he lays down the dagger, 
however, his “eye” cannot help but see what the hand has done, and 
Macbeth recoils in horror at the vileness of the deed. The solution, 
Lady Macbeth suggests, is to keep from “seeing” the action. “These 
deeds must not be thought / After these ways. So, it will make us 
mad.” (II.ii.33-34) She is right; for as long as Macbeth allows his 
eye to see his hands, he is on the path to madness: 

What hands are here? Ha! they pluck out mine eyes. 

Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 

Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather 

The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 

Making the green one red. (58-62) 
Lady Macbeth taunts him by calling his heart “white,” but there is 
another meaning in the word. Her husband’s heart, in contrast to 
his hands, is “white” in the sense of being innocent : 
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But wherefore could I not pronounce ‘Amen’? 
I am afraid to think what I have done; 
Look on’t again I dare not. (30, 50-51) 

This disjunction between what Macbeth sees and what he does 
can also be seen in the murder of Banquo. “What’s to be done?” 
asks Lady Macbeth, and her husband’s answer makes clear that he is 
still unable to “see” the deed. Only the “eye” in his head is now 
transformed into the eye of heaven. 

Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest chuck, 

Till thou applaud the deed. Come, seeling Night, 

Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful Day, 

And, with thy bloody and invisible hand, 

Cancel, and tear to pieces, that great bond 

Which keeps me pale! (III. ii. 45-49) 
As Kenneth Muir has already pointed out, “the bloody hand has now 
been completely detached from Macbeth and become a part of Night.”’* 
As soon as the deed is done and he returns to the feast, however, the 
“horrible imaginings” return, and Macbeth “sees” the deed com- 
mitted by his hand: “Prithee see there! Behold! Look! Lo! How 
say you?” (III.iv.69) The sight of Banquo’s ghost so unnerves him 
that he determines, when he plans his next murder, to “Scarf up” his 
own eye as well as that of “pitiful Day.” “From this moment,” he 
says when he plans to kill Macduff’s wife and child, “The very first- 
lings of my heart shall be / The firstlings of my hand.” And in the 
same passage, “This deed I’lldo... / But no more sights!” (1V.i.147, 
153; my italics.) Macbeth keeps his word. Or so we can assume, 
since the murder of Macduff’s wife and child are accomplished without 
any outburst of conscience. But what allows Macbeth to function so 
effectively as a murderer makes him fall apart as a man. For any 
action, no matter how vigorous, is meaningless unless it does repre- 
sent a heart and a mind acting in unison. And Macbeth’s final soli- 
loquies (“I have lived long enough. . . .” and “Tomorrow and tomor- 
row and tomorrow”) show how poignantly he himself realizes the 
futility of life in which, to use again Professor Charlton’s phrase, 
“head and heart and hand are out of unison.” 
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“REDEEMING TIME” IN SHAKESPEARE’S HENRY IV 


By Paut A. JORGENSEN 


As a result of close attention given recently to Shakespeare’s 
language, it has been increasingly recognized that there are more 
subtle clues to his meaning in a play, and perhaps to his original in- 
tention, than the surface meaning of plot and dialogue. Imagery, in 
particular, has led us to appreciate the fullness with which Shake- 
speare’s mind conveyed its dramatic message. To the study of 
imagery—which usually implies the dominant image—I would add 
for certain plays another clue: thematic word or phrase. I would 
add this with special confidence when it can be demonstrated (1) that 
the word appears frequently and pivotally in the play (as does honesty 
in Othello) and (2) that there is a considerable body of contemporary 
writing which gave the word a ready connotativeness for any dram- 
atist who would use it. 

In Henry IV, particularly Part I, the word that is most commonly 
assumed to have central importance is honor; three of the major 
characters speak interestingly about it, and it serves to differentiate 
their personalities. Honor is an important word in the play, and it 
also was a word figuring prominently in English life and literature 
about the time Henry IV was written. Nevertheless although honor 
(including derivatives) appears twenty-nine times in 1 Henry IV 
and eight times in 2 Henry IV, the word time (excluding deriva- 
tives)! has forty-one appearances in the first part and thirty-four ap- 
pearances in the second. It has the added distinction of being talked 
about in crucial episodes. 

Hal in his famous soliloquy promises : 

I'll so offend, to make offence a skill, 

Redeeming time when men think least I will. 
Falstaff, significantly, says little about time, except for reluctant ac- 
knowledgments that he is growing old. He tries futilely, in what 
I think is his only real mental conflict, to ignore time. But it catches 
up with him humiliatingly when Hal rejects him as “old man” and 
remarks “how ill white hairs become a fool and jester” (2 Henry IV, 
V. v. 51-52). Hotspur, in sharp contrast, is driven by a passionate 
time-consciousness. He wonders how his father has the leisure to be 
sick. He pleads with his fellow rebels: “yet time serves wherein you 
may redeem/ Your banish’d honours” (1 Henry IV, I. iti. 180-181). 
As he approaches the moment of his death he achieves some of the 
finest perceptions in the play on the subject of time. There is his 
anguished, but theologically warranted, exclamation : 


O gentlemen, the time of life is short! 
To spend that shortness basely were too long 
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If life did ride upon a dial’s point, 
Still ending at the arrival of the hour. (1 Henry IV, V. ii. 82-85) 


And in his dying speech there occurs what Aldous Huxley has 
called one of the most profound observations on life ever made by 
Shakespeare : 

But thoughts, the slaves of life, and life, time’s fool, 


And time, that takes survey of all the world, 
Must have a stop. (1 Henry IV, V. iv. 81-83) 


So important, in fact, is time in Henry JV that one might accept as 
the motto for the two parts the observation made by Hastings: “We 
are Time’s subjects, and Time bids be gone” (2 Henry IV, I. iii. 109). 

The emphasis on the concept of time was not, of course, unique 
with Henry IV. Viewed against the background of Shakespeare’s 
other plays written within a few years of Henry IV, this emphasis 
appears to be part of a long-range concern with the meaning and wise 
use of time. It is noticeable in the antecedent play, Richard II, 
where, as apparently in Henry IV, the central character wastes time. 
Richard laments that because he has wasted time, time wastes him. 
But the play itself does not justify Richard’s own view of his tragedy. 
The concept of time remains external to the play and does no more 
than testify to the fact that it was beginning to engage the dramatist’s 
own mind. However, in As You Like It, Hamlet, and Trotlus and 
Cressida, time is not merely talked about; it becomes a part of the 
dramatic action. A book might very well be devoted to the growing 
meaningfulness of time in Shakespeare’s stories. Here, it must 
suffice that I acknowledge a greater significance in the subject than 
is to be found in any one play. 

The primary emphasis given to time in Henry IV is the problem 
of its redemption. Hal promises in his soliloquy to redeem time 
when men think least he will. Since this soliloquy is commonly 
accepted as Shakespeare’s vehicle for telling the audience directly 
about the play, the ringing couplet concluding it is of thematic im- 
portance. Unfortunately, as though the soliloquy in its own right 
were not perplexing enough, critics have enriched the difficulty by 
failing to give any real thought to what Hal (and Shakespeare) 
meant by “redeeming time.” As a result, the soliloquy and, inevitably, 
the play as a whole have been misinterpreted. 

It is indicative of the casual editorial treatment of the phrase, 
and also a clue to the way editors avoid precise plagiarism, that every 
editor has said essentially the same thing in glossing the passage. 
but has taken the pains only to change a word or so from the gloss 
used by his predecessors. The English Arden edition has “making 
amends for time misspent” ; Kittredge, “making up for time wasted” ; 
Dover Wilson, “making up for time misspent” ; O. J. Campbell, “mak- 
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ing amends for the time I have lost”; and M. A. Shaaber, “atoning 
for time misspent.” No two are quite identical; all, I am convinced, 
are essentially wrong. 

What editors of the play have failed to notice—even though one 
or two refer the reater to Ephesians V. 16 for clarification—is that 
there was a considerable body of contemporary religious literature 
illuminating the expression and underlining its importance for 
Shakespeare and his audience. There was even a sermon by one 
William Whately (whom Shakespeare may well have known) called 
The Redemption of Time. Reference to only a few of these religious 
works would have preserved editors from the pitfall of believing 
that redeeming time meant the making up for lost time. I have 
found only one Elizabethan writer who seemed to believe this feat 
possible. The others indicate not only that it was impossible but that 
the expression had quite a different meaning. 

Let us first examine the evidence showing that time lost was 
considered hopeless of redemption. John Carpenter, in a typical 
monitory work called Time Complaining (1588), says this of those 
who have misspent their time (sig. A 5): 

The benefit of their time also they either doe not knowe, or have forgotten 
it: for they endevor not to use her, but every way to abuse her, and wast out 
the time in their worldlie vanities, which being once let gon is never recalled 
againe. 

William Jewel, in The Golden Cabinet of True Treasure (1612), says 
that those of us who waste our minutes “shal find them to be a great 
diminution of our dayes; whose redemption being hoplesse, they doe 
leave in our soules a wofull remembrance that they once past by” (p. 
64). And Roger Matthew, in another discomfiting work called The 
Flight of Time (1634), offers the only advice possible to those who 
have misspent time (p. 10): to “plucke our selves by the eare for 
every lost day, and redeeme the next.” This last quotation in par- 
ticular makes it clear that “redeeming” a day meant something quite 
distinct from making amends for it and that Prince Hal cannot, 
as the future “mirror of all Christian kings,” be hoping to make 
atonement for months of debauchery by a sudden reform. 

What, then, was the widely understood meaning of “redeeming 
time”? Clearly it had some reference to the passage from Ephesians. 
And there were two popular means of disseminating this source. One 
was through the religiously directed drama. In Lusty Juventus, 
a crude precursor of Henry IV, Good Counsel tells Lusty Juventus: 


Saint Paul unto the Ephesians giveth good exhortation, 
Saying, walk circumspectly, redeeming the time, 
That is, to spend it well, and not to wickedness incline.* 


It is worth noting, however, that Lusty Juventus has failed princi- 
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pally—with a significance which shall appear later—to expend his 
time in the pursuit of wisdom. He is not, any more than Hal, guilty 
of “wickedness.” Another vehicle of wide popular dissemination 
was the Homilies. Whether or not Shakespeare’s audience ever read 
a single book of religious exhortation, they could not have escaped 
the following instruction included in “The Third Part of the Homily 
for Rogation Week”: “St. Paul willeth us to redeem the time, because 
the days are evil. It is not the counsel of St. Paul only, but of all 
other that ever gave precepts of wisdom.” “There is,” concludes the 
Homily, “no precept more seriously given and commanded.”® 

The passage from Lusty Juventus is typical in pointing to the 
meaning of spending present time well, not trying to recover or atone 
for the time of days past. This meaning is clarified by a passage from 
a sermon by the popular preacher Henry Smith: “Let us redeeme the 
day which wee have foreslowed, so many dayes, wherein we have so 
long hardned our hearts: let us take up this day and make it the day 
of our repentance.”* Matthew speaks to similar purpose in The 
Flight of Time (p. 10): “Labour we by prayer and repentance and 
new obedience, to make our evill daies good daies, and so to rescue 
and recover our time into its liberty again.” It should be observed 
that by “evill daies” Matthew does not mean past days, but rather 
the inherently sinful days of this life, which he refers to on the title 
page as “the sad time of this mortalitie.” 

To redeem (or “rescue”) time was to take full advantage of the 
time that man is given here on earth for salvation. The godly, said 
Adam Hill in a sermon at Paul’s Cross in 1593, “labour earnestly in 
their vocations in this precious, short, and irrevocable time of their 
life, because after death there is no daye, but night, no time accepted, 
but the daye of vengeance.”5 The wicked, according to the Homily 
already cited, abuse this short period of life, and “therefore do the 
godly take the better hold of the time, to redeem it out of such use as 
it is spoiled in by the wicked.”® Shakespeare had earlier, in The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, stated through the mouth of Valentine the 
potential tragedy of a youth who does as Prince Hal seems to do, 


Omitting the sweet benefit of time 
To clothe mine age with angel-like perfection. (II. iv. 65-66) 


It may be objected that although Shakespeare must have known 
and probably accepted the orthodox concept of time given for redemp- 
tion, Henry IV does not strike us today as a play with much religious 
meaning. It is true that Falstaff quotes the Bible probably more 
than any other Shakespearian character and that he repeatedly raises 
the question of repentance. But the idleness of Prince Hal does not 
seem to be a character trait imperiling his soul. This is, indeed, the 
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point made most ably by Dover Wilson, the only critic who gives 
serious attention to the theological meaning of the play. 

Wilson rightly turns for possible theological meaning to the specu- 
lations about Hal’s reform made by the bishops in Henry V. Shake- 
speare has given the bishops a lengthy and, to us, rather tedious 
prominence. Yet, according to Wilson, the prelates “say nothing 
about religion expect that he is ‘a true lover of the holy church’ and 
can ‘reason in divinity’; the rest of their talk, some seventy lines, 


is concerned with learning and statecraft. . . . If Hal had sinned, it 
was not against God, but against Chivalry, against Justice, against 
his father, against the interests of the crown. .. . Instead of educating 


himself for the burden of kingship, he had been frittering away his 
time.” Wilson concludes that “repentance in the theological sense, 
repentance for sin, is not relevant to his case at all.””” 

It can, however, be demonstrated that if he were “frittering away 
his time” Hal was courting—whether he seems so to us or not—a 
serious theological hazard, that in fact his very soul was in jeopardy. 
Editors have too genially dismissed the implication of Hal’s state- 
ment in his soliloquy: 

I know you all, and will awhile uphold 
The unyok’d humour of your idleness. 


Shaaber, for instance, glosses idleness as “frivolity.” An instructive 
parallel is that of Spenser’s Guyon, and one is not surprised to find 
a similarly amiable interpretation given by critics to this hero’s dally- 
ing on the Lake of Idleness. According to De Selincourt, for ex- 
ample, after Guyon has manfully resisted the “violent passions of 
anger and malignity, he is “seduced for a while by id!e pleasures. 
But Spenser clearly regards his defection with sympathetic tolerance ; 
and Sir Guyon suffers no great hurt from his short passage with 
irresponsible Mirth upon the Lake of Idleness.”® However much we 
may today be inclined to treat indulgently the hazard of idleness in the 
two cases, dismissing it as a rather attractive frivolity, for the Renais- 
sance “idleness” had as rigorous a religious connotation as “redeem- 
ing time.” In Guevara’s very popular work The Golden Books of 
Marcus Aurelius (1586), idleness is referred to as “the greatest signe 
of a lost man.” Further, “the filth of secret chambers, the stinch of 
the pump in ships, nor the ordures of cities, do not corrupt the aire so 
much as idle folke doe the people” (sig. K 1). The Church and 
government felt the subject important enough to warrant “An Homily 
against Idleness.” This Homily announced that it is a sign of man’s 
“corruption of nature through sin” that “he taketh idleness to be no 
evil at all, but rather a commendable thing.” Idleness, in actuality, 
is a “grievous sin.”® Wilson is therefore mistaken in assuming that 
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because Hal is not being actually criminal, his “frittering away” of 
time had no religious import. 

But I would especially disagree with Wilson in his dismissing of 
Hal’s new learned qualities as nontheological accomplishments. Those 
Renaissance theologians who tell how to redeem the time pay particu- 
lar attention to self-searching, meditation, and learning as essential 
means to salvation. Hardin Craig has pointed out that the Reforma- 
tion brought “the idea that learning was necessary for the hereafter 
as well as for the here and now. Men were suddenly made responsi- 
ble for the achievement of their salvation, not a salvation resting on 
virtue and obedience only, but resting also on comprehension.’ 
The pious individual, according to Matthew (p. 11), in order that he 
shall lose no opportunity for redeeming time, will always be devising 
“how to imploy the smallest mites of time, some about his honest 
vocation, other some in hearing, reading, meditating, conferring. . . .” 
Mr. Ezechiel Culverwell, “worthy Man of God,” began sometime 
about 1595 to compile his volume called Time Well Spent in Sacred 
Meditations (1635), which contains models of the sort of reading or 
meditation that the individual should enjoy when alone. William 
Whately, in The Redemption of Time (1606), designated wisdom 
as the principal aim of those who would redeem their time. Typical 
of the growing attempt to make this redemption attractive to all 
people, Whately advertised in the title of his sermon that he was 
showing men how to redeem time “comfortably.” What he did was 
to make the redemption seem possible for men who, engaged in 
the bustling life of the era, had little chance for reading and medita- 
tion. 

The “comfortable” method of redeeming time brings us back to 
the applicability of the theological treatises to what Hal actually does 
in Henry IV. He seldom seems very uncomfortable in his pensive- 
ness and, as the bishops perplexedly observe, he seems not to have 
spent much time in private meditation or study. Now, they agree, 
“he weighs time/ Even to the utmost grain.” But in his youth, his 
companies were “unletter’d, rude, and shallow,” 

His hours fill’d up with riots, banquets, sports, 

And never noted in him any study, 

Any retirement, any sequestration 

From open haunts and popularity. (Henry V, I. i. 55-58) 
Hal’s addiction to “open haunts” and his failure to spend time in 
private meditation remind one of what Whately says of certain world- 
lings. Isaiah, he notes (p. 13), cries out on those who used their 
days in banqueting, good cheer, and merrymaking, “so that there was 
no time to meditate and thinke on those afflictions whereby God did 
warne them to repentance and amendement, which is most contrary 
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to the duty of redeeming the time, for all this time is even lost and 
cast away.” 

I consider it significant that Shakespeare devotes so much atten- 
tion to the bishops and to their analysis of Hal’s change. They were 
introduced, I think, to represent the very important clerical view of 
the subject. Hal’s method of redeeming time is disturbingly unortho- 
dox and, with the partial exception of Whately, not the kind that the 
bishops and their brethren were wont to thunder from Elizabethan 
pulpits. Shakespeare must have delighted in their discomfiture in 
this respect as much as in their labored proof that Hal had a claim to 
the throne of France. But the conclusions they reach are, in both 
cases, obviously meant to be right. Henry did, in Shakespeare’s eyes, 
have a claim to France and he did, in his own way, redeem the time. 
It was, moreover, a way that was becoming increasingly popular 
in an age of business and public activity. 

Marveling that “never was such a sudden scholar made,” the pre- 
lates observe that “the art and practic part of life/ Must be the mis- 
tress to this theoric” (1.1.32, 51-52). In other words, Hal acquired 
the fruits of meditation by means of a studiously public life. This 
observation agrees with almost all the facts of Henry IV. Warwick, 
in Part II, emphasizes the studious nature of Hal’s participation in 
the ugly world: 

The Prince but studies his companions 

Like a strange tongue, wherein, to gain the language, 

’Tis needful that the most immodest word 

Be look’d upon and learn’d; when once attain’d 

Your Highness knows, comes to no further use 

But to be known and hated. 
He has been a fast learner. He was so proficient in mingling with 
tinkers and other commoners that in only a quarter of an hour he 
learned to drink with any one of them “in his own language” for the 
rest of his life (1 Henry IV, I1.iv.18-21). Within a short while he 
achieved the point of view “of all humours that have showed them- 
selves humours since the old days of goodman Adam to the pupil 
age of this present twelve o’clock at midnight” (1 Henry IV, IL.iv. 
104-107). When, as King, he is insulted by a message from the 
Dauphin about his frivolity in youth, he shows one of his rare 
moments of genuine anger; he is enraged at the way the Dauphin 
“comes o’er us with our wilder days,/ Not measuring what use we 
made of them” (Henry V, 1.1i.267). The Dauphin, like other con- 
ventional souls, had misjudged his plainly announced intention of 
so offending as to make offense a skill. Hal had, in actuality, been 
expending time with a purpose. He was redeeming the time in 
riuch the same educational manner as that described by Sir William 
Cornwallis three years later: 
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I Come now from discoursing with an Husband-man, an excellent stiffe slave, 
without observation, respect, or civilitie. . . . I have sold him an houre of 
my time and have ware for it, good sound principles, in truth, becomming 
a better fortune. This time hath not beene lost, for his experience, his 
learning of Tradition, and his naturall witte hath enformed me of many 
things. I have picked out of him good Philosophy and Astronomy and other 
observations of Time and of the worlde; all which, though hee imployes 
about durt and allotteth to that end, hinders not me from making a more 
worthy use of them.” 

The churchmen, however incapable they may be of understanding 
the unconventionality of Hal’s personality, are not entirely unaware 
that he has prospered spiritually in his own way. They even give 
him credit for having “obscur’d his contemplation/ Under the veil of 
wildness” (Henry V, 1.i.59-60). Through this explanation they ulti- 
mately reject—and so I think should we—the idea that his reforma- 
tion came suddenly, that by any single act he made up for lost time. 
He grew spiritually, they agree; like the strawberry underneath the 
nettle, unseen but “crescive,” and growing best by night. 

Many critics, I know, believe that Hal has redeemed time when, 
in Part I, he defeats Hotspur or when, in Part II, he casts off his 
followers and becomes a responsible king. These critics make the 
mistake of which the Prince repeatedly accuses those who do not 
know him well—writing him down after his “seeming.” They fail 
to realize, moreover, that his redeeming of time is going on almost 
constantly. The spectacular moves would not have been recognized 
as adequate by the audience. For in both of them, he has, in the 
words of his father, “redeemed [his] lost opinion,” not his time ; that 
is to say, he has merely changed the way people look at him, corrected 
their false impression given by his “seeming.” He has not radically 
changed his status in the eyes of God. This distinction is well pointed 
by his statement, “For God doth know, so shall the world perceive” 
(2 Henry IV, V.v.61). God, like the audience, has known from 
the beginning; it is only the other characters who are surprised by 
their later perceptions. 

But while agreeing with those critics (Shaaber is one of the best 
of them) who argue that Hal undergoes no radical reform, I do not 
believe that a correct interpretation of “redeeming time” permits us 
to accept the notion of a static Hal who is perfect from the beginning 
and is merely enjoying a period of deceiving people, or, even less 
palatable, a Hal who can immerse himself daintily in a world of idle 
pleasure and emerge the same as he was before. Hal grows as a 
result of his experiences and not despite them. What is more, al- 
though he is no Hamlet, he undergoes tension and doubt as to the 
rightness of what he is doing. Occasionally, like Hamlet, he finds 
himself guilty of purposeless idleness. These are his worst moments. 
He confesses to Poins, “Well, thus we play the fools with the time, 
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and the spirits of the wise sit in the clouds and mock us” (2 Henry 
IV, 11.ii.155-157). And again, “I feel me much to blame/ So idly 
to profane the precious time” (2 Henry IV, I1.iv.390-391). That he 
was poignantly conscious of occasionally wasting time was theolog- 
ically in his favor. He never grew callous to idleness as Antony was 
to do. 

But on the other hand, he repudiated the terror and limited 
dogma of the pulpit. To sixteenth-century audiences, both the drama 
and the humanity in Hal’s method of redeeming time must have been 
far more instructive than the sermons on the subject which, though 
frightening, they doubtless came to look upon as necessary. First 
audiences would have recognized Henry IV as an essay on the subject 
of redeeming time, but they would have been more aware that it was 
a refreshingly different essay. They would have accepted gratefully, 
with a relaxation of tension that must have been the primary appeal 
of the play, the realization that time could be redeemed sociably, 
actively, and interestingly. Their favorite prince had done so. 
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“WITH ALL DELIBERATE SPEED”: BYRON, 
SHAKESPEARE, ET AL. 


By Atwin THALER 


All good writers, all good poets, have a way with words. As 
children love candy, many writers love “taffeta phrases, silken terms 
precise.” Some prefer tougher texture, sterner stuff, but very few 
can resist a splendid phrase, a winged word that really soars. “Good 
phrases,” says Justice Shallow, “are surely, and ever were, very com- 
mendable.” In this small footnote on the history of our times I mean 
to examine the background of the challenging phrase in which our 
Supreme Court on May 17, 1954, ordered “radically nondiscrimina- 
tory” integration of the public schools “with all deliberate speed.” 
I have found two or three fresh bits of evidence which support the 
conjecture that in using this striking phrase our judges may have 
re-echoed not only the thunder of English law but also the paradoxical 
cadence of old English verse and prose.? 


A word, first, as to immediate and local realities behind and 
before our phrase. Six years have passed since the Court’s 
decision was issued. It is altogether arguable, however, that to 
effectuate a fundamental social change—even with all deliberate speed 
—six years are too few. Thus, when in the City of Knoxville, on 
August 11, 1959, immediate integration was publicly urged upon the 
School Board, its chairman replied, according to the Knoxville News- 
Sentinel of that date: “As far as I know, the Board intends to carry 
out the decision of the Supreme Court. I understand that we intend 
to implement integration of the System with all deliberate speed. But 
the Board has not decided when would be the ideal or proper time for 
integration to be carried out.” The wisest comment I know, and 
the most pertinent to the point immediately at issue here, is Abraham 
Lincoln’s remark when he was urged, in September, 1861, to proceed 
with immediate emancipation of the slaves. “It will do no good,” 
Lincoln said, “to go ahead any faster than the country will follow 
. . . You know the old Latin motto, festina lente .. .”2 It must 
also be said, however, that on the very day of the Knoxville School 
Board session—the day before the reopening of schools in Little Rock 
—Governor Faubus was quoted on the radio as speaking in diverse 
tones, as follows: (1) he invited citizens to join in a great public 
rally to protest integration; (2) he professed to deprecate riotous 
opposition to Little Rock’s token integration; (3) he asserted once 
more that integration could be achieved only by force of federal 
bayonets. 

Previously, the Supreme Court itself had issued on May 31, 1955, 
a supplementary decree to define “with all deliberate speed.” It stated 
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that “full implementation” of the “constitutional principles” involved 
may require solution of varied local problems. 


While giving weight to these public and private considerations, the Court 
will require that the defendants make a prompt and reasonable start toward full 
compliance.’ 


A comment by a legal authority seems pertinent at this point. 
According to Mr. Robert B. McKay, writing in the Virginia Law 
Review (XLIII, 1205-1245) for December, 1957, 


By the choice of this suggestive phrase, ‘with all deliberate speed, the 
Court has made what appears to be a significant addition [my italics] to the 
tradition of flexibility in constitutional jurisprudence. ‘Deliberate speed’ as 
a measure of the reasonableness of compliance . . . seems a worthy companion 
to such other artfully indefinite phrases in the Constitution itself as ‘due 
process, ‘equal protection of the laws,’ and ‘commerce among the several 
states’ (Page 1206). 


However significant its application to the case in point, the earlier 
history of our phrase may justify a layman’s query whether its use 
here really constitutes an addition—i.e., I take it, a new addition— 
to juristic tradition or practice. To underscore my query and to 
introduce my notes concerning possible literary associations of “with 
all deliberate speed,” I quote from another distinguished authority 
on constitutional law, Professor Paul A. Freund of the Harvard Law 
School. 

In a paper entitled “Understanding the School Decision’* Mr. 
Freund states that 


The phrase ‘deliberate speed’ is a term of legal art deriving from 18th 
century chancery practice, and not, as certain litterateurs surmised, from the 
haunting refrain in Francis Thompson’s religious poem, “The Hound oi 
Heaven’: ‘Deliberate speed, majestic instancy.” 


Two items require notice here. (1) Mr. Freund’s derivation of our 
phrase from eighteenth-century chancery practice would seem to in- 
validate the suggestion that it constitutes a recent addition to judicial 
practice. (2) To Mr. Freund’s statement concerning the priority of 
the Court of Chancery’s phrase over Francis Thompson’s, I shall 
add some details for which I am, in part, indebted to a recent letter 
from Mr. Freund. I had written him that I had found the whole 
phrase “with all deliberate speed” in a letter written by another fam- 
ous English poet in 1819, about seventy-five years before Thompson 
published “The Hound of Heaven” in 1893. In generous response to 
my request, Mr. Freund supplied further information as to the facts 
undeiiying his published statement, as follows: 

When I said that the phrase is taken from English chancery practice, I 


was ... repeating . . . a remark of Justice Holmes which turns out to be 
very difficult indeed to verify. . . . No one seems actually to have discovered 
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an instance of the usage in English chancery practice, although a number of 
scholars have recently made an effort. [Mr. Freund adds, however, that] 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter, drawing on Justice Holmes, used the phrase in at 
least one opinion® prior to the segregation cases. 


However difficult the verification of Justice Holmes’s remark as 
to the origin of the phrase, Justice Frankfurter had no doubt that 
Justice Holmes was right, and I think my later notes on Chancery 
and a certain poet will support the conclusion that Justice Frankfurter 
was right too. He himself states the case in a letter published in 
the New York Herald-Tribune, September 26, 1958, in answer to a 
letter of September 1 (in the same paper) by Mr. Doyle Hennessy, 
who had stated that the “origin” of the phrase, “whether consciously 
chosen or not, is Francis Thorapson’s ‘The Hound of Heaven.’” 
Justice Frankfurter’s reply is essential here: 


. .. The phrase has a legal lineage older than Thompson’s poetic use of it. 
In a letter dated March 7, 1909, Mr. Justice Holmes wrote his friend Sir 
Frederick Pollock [In a lynching case ‘we had to take steps to deal with 
the contempt of our authority . . . which we have done] in your Chancery’s 
delightful phrase, with all deliberate speed’’.. . . Again, in his opinion in 
Virginia vs. West Virginia 222 U. S. 17, 20, he stated ‘in the language of the 
English Chancery, with all deliberate speed.’ 

I, too, am an admirer of Francis Thompson, and therefore wonder whether 
his use of an old Chancery phrase is one of those strangely coincidental things 
that happen® or whether, perchance, he saw the phrase somewhere and stored it 
away for the superb use that he made of it, just as Coleridge utilized materials 
derived otherwise than from his own mind to produce the magical result of 
Kubla Khan. 

Cordially yours, 
Felix Frankfurter. 


However, this may be, it is time now to turn to the earlier English 
poet who had familiarly used this striking phrase long before Francis 
Thompson. And it should be noted at once that this earlier poet, 
George Gordon, Lord Byron, had lifelong and bitter associations with 
the Court of Chancery. 

In 1806, then eighteen years old, Byron wrote an angry letter to 

his lawyer, who had apparently threatened action to curb his extrav- 
agance and his mounting debts. “The Court of Chancery,” he wrote, 
“may perhaps put in Force your Threat.” Then follows a passage 
which curiously anticipates Dickens’s strictures in Bleak House. Said 
Byron: 
I had always understood [Chancery] formed a Sanction for legal plunderers 
to protract the Decision of Justice from year to year, till weary of spoil 
it at length condescended to give Sentence, but I never yet understood even its 
unhallowed hands preyed upon the Orphan it was bound to protect. ° 


Thirteen years later, in 1819, John Murray published for Byron the 
first three cantos of Don Juan, and thereby hangs a tale. In the 
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first canto, stanza XXXVII, Chancery once more receives honorable 
mention. Byron’s hero, 


Juan, was sole heir 
To a Chancery suit, and messuages, and lands. 


Before Murray could publish to a waiting world the verses about 
Don Juan’s Chancery suit, he received one of Byron’s characteristic 
letters. Dated April 6, 1819, it informed Murray that Byron had 
finished Canto 2, and that he would “have none of your damned 
cutting and slashing.” Then comes our Supreme Court phrase. Not 
long since, Byron adds, he had been 


in a state of great exhaustion, attended by such debility of stomach that 
nothing remained upon it; and I was obliged to reform my ‘way of life’ which 
was conducting me from the ‘yellow leaf’ to the ground with all deliberate 
speed.™ 


I have quoted above Mr. Freund’s statement that Justice Holmes’s 
derivation of this phrase from Chancery practice has been very 
difficult to verify. In his letter Mr. Freund adds that “meanwhile the 
search for English [Chancery] instances goes on, and your discovery 
in Byron is a curiously tantalizing lead . . . [which] deserves to be 
explored, if possible, into the form of the decree in his Chancery suit.” 
Here Mr. Freund refers to a fact to which I had also called his 
attention, that in 1813 “a Chancery suit had been started”! by 
Byron’s attorneys against the defaulting would-be purchaser of By- 
ron’s estate, Newstead Abbey. This suit, however, as I have since 
learned, was settled out of court, and Byron later sold Newstead to an 
old schoolmate.!2 I must add what I did not until recently realize: 
that Byron, even so, was constantly, indeed incessantly, “in Chancery” 
—from boyhood to the end of his life. A few additional illustrations 
must suffice. 

There was, to be sure, one relatively bright interval, in 1805, 
when Byron, at seventeen, was at college as a ward in Chancery and 
actually very much pleased with “the very handsome allowance” of 
five hundred pounds a year “made from my fortune by the Chancel- 
lor.” Twelve years later, in 1817, when Byron was in self-imposed 
exile, he commanded his lawyer to fight what he bitterly described 
as “the last piece of treachery.” This was Lady Byron’s ultimately 
successful endeavor to have their child, Ada (Childe Harold’s “Ada, 
sole daughter of my house and heart”) made a ward in Chancery— 
like Ada Clare of Bleak House, and the children of Byron’s friend, 
Percy Bysshe Shelley.1* A couple of years later, in 1819, Byron 
wrote his publisher that he expected Eldon, the Lord Chancellor, to 
rule against him in Chancery litigation against infringements upon 
Don Juan—on the ground of its immorality, as the court had ruled 
against Shelley on the ground of atheism in Queen Mab.'* Again, 
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in 1822, two years before Byron’s death, he wrote that he “greatly 
doubt[ed] the present Chancellor” would “hear . . . fairly any case of 
mine.” Next year, on August 8, 1823, Chancery threw out a suit 
brought for Byron to suppress a pirated edition of Don Juan.'® 


Let us turn, finally, to a collateral question. Though “with all 
deliberate speed,” curiously enough, has not been found in any of the 
legal phrase books nor in any specific Chancery record, Byron’s use of 
the phrase and his endless philippics against Chancery furnish col- 
lateral support to Justice Holmes’s derivation. Assuming that the 
phrase came from Chancery, one may still wonder, however, from the 
Chancery practice of what date? Since Chancery was an established 
court by the end of the sixteenth century, I, for one, have wondered 
specifically whether by any chance Shakespeare might have anticipated 
Byron in using “with all deliberate speed”—the point being that 
Shakespeare, too, in his own person and as a member of his dramatic 
company, had had many a rub with old father antic, the law. Did 
Shakespeare ever write “with all deliberate speed”? The answer is 
no, and yet perhaps not altogether No. Shakespeare has everything 
but “with all deliberate speed” : i.e., “with all speed,” ?® “with speed,”’?* 
“with all swift speed,’'® “with all good speed.”*® Of course “‘delib- 
erate” is the important word. Still, perhaps not altogether imperti- 
nent to our inquiry is another Shakespearean passage—clearly a legal 
passage—in The Merchant of Venice (ca. 1596). In Act III, iv, 54- 
56, just before Portia’s man Balthazar, goes off to consult, for her, 
before Shylock’s trial, the learned lawyer, Dr. Bellario, she urges 
her messenger to 


Waste no time in words 
But get thee gone. I shall be there before thee. 


Balthazar. Madam, I go with all convenient speed. 


This brings me to a leading question. May not “with all deliberate 
speed” be simply a paradoxical but readily recognizable—and perhaps 
fairly early—variant of the older and very familiar Chancery phrase 
“with all convenient speed”? At any rate, note the following curious 
coincidence: (1) this “convenient” phrase—sometimes with slight 
variations—recurs in English prose and verse all the way from 
Shakespeare and Izaac Walton and Swift and Pope?® to Robert 
Browning (“To that then, with convenient speed . . . with all speed,” 
The Ring and the Book V, 116; II, 698) ; (2) the phrase is also heard, 
over and over again, on the legal side of the fence: in the legal phrase 
books, in a humorous letter written April 1, 1838 (‘‘with all convenient 
dispatch”) by Abraham Lincoln, and in the recorded decisions of 
Chancery courts in England and the United States.?! 

Just possibly the thing is not mere coincidence—for I have hap- 
pened to find one late contemporary of Shakespeare, the Complete 
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Angler, Izaac Walton (1593-1683), who comes tantalizingly close to 
using both phrases in one and the same document, not many pages 
apart. In his Life of Dr. Donne (1639) Walton observes that when 
Donne at last made up his mind to take holy orders, the Bishop of 
London ordained him deacon “with all convenient speed.”?? So also 
in Walton’s Life of Sir Henry Wotton: when that distinguished 
diplomat was appointed Provost of Eton College, he was “made 
Deacon with all convenient speed.”*? But the interesting thing is that 
earlier in his Life of Dr. Donne Walton had used what sounds al- 
most like a nicely calculated paraphrase of “with all deliberate speed.” 
At the age of twenty, Donne had undertaken a “serious” and reverent 
“search” into “the body of divinity as then controverted betwixt the 
reformed and the Roman Church. The cause was weighty, and wilful 
delays had been inexcusable . . .: he therefore proceeded in this 
search with all moderate haste.”** If “with all moderate haste” and 
“with all deliberate speed” are indeed sisters under the skin, then 
Shakespeare deserves double notice in this brief chronicle of our 
phrase. For Walton’s “with all moderate haste” repeats two familiar 
passages from King Lear and Hamlet: (1) Lear’s demand that he be 
told “with all modest haste” why his messenger, Kent, has been put 
into the stocks, and (2) Horatio’s reply to Hamlet’s question as to 
how long the ghost had stayed in the opening scene; i.e., “while one 
with moderate haste might tell a hundred.”*5 (Curiously enough, this 
phrase reappears in the masterpiece of another world poet who was a 
special lover of Hamlet. In the first Prologue to Goethe’s Faust, the 
director of the theatre has the last word. A good theatre man, he 
perhaps recalls Shakespeare’s observation that the poet’s eye glances 
from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven. At any rate, he invites 
the player and the poet to 
Let the narrow stage encompass 
the whole vast round of creation, 


Range o’er the world with moderate haste” 
from heaven to hell.) 


Of course, coincidence has long arms. Even so, not only Shake- 
speare but also Izaac Walton deserves another word here. His re- 
iteration of the familiar Chancery phrase “with all convenient speed” 
within a few pages of “with all moderate haste,” sounds as though 
Walton—who seems to have been not altogether remote from the 
law??—might have been thinking first and last of one and the same 
legal commonplace and its antithetical or paradoxical corollary. 
Though Walton tried his hand at versifying now and then, he was 
certainly neither a Lord Byron nor a lawyer. Little is known of 
his education. But it is known, or knowable, that in his will, written 
by himself in 1683, he speaks of “the extreme crewelty of the law of 
this nation,” and that in at least three places in The Complete Angler 
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he pays somewhat left-handed compliments to the gentlemen of the 
bar. He mentions, for example, a man of “plentiful estate” whose 
“many law-suits . . . damped his mirth”; another “poor rich” man 
whose “purse-proud law-suit lasted during the life of” him; and, 
finally, those “harmless” men, “the primitive Christians,” who were 
“as most Anglers are, quiet men and followers of peace; men that 
were so simply wise as not to sell their consciences to buy riches... 
such simple men as lived in those times when there were fewer law- 
yers,”28 

Coincidence has long arms, but poets also have long memories. 
All good writers—journalists, poets, judges—cherish winged words, 
memorable phrases. That is one reason why poets, as Shelley says, 
are the unacknowledged legislators of mankind. They pick up great 
phrases as small boys pick up marbles and birds’ eggs. But they 
keep the great phrases alive—the phrases which sometimes, in the 
utterance, shake the world. 


NOTES 


1. For helpful suggestions or information, the writer is indebted to Professors 
Paul A. Freund of the Harvard Law School, and Kenneth Curry, Walter 
E. Stiefel, and Martin Feerick of the University of Tennessee, and to Mr. 
Anthony Lewis of the New York Times. 

2. Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln, one-volume edn. (New York, 1954), p. 
267.—“Festina lente, Make haste slowly. A frequent saying of Augustus 
Caesar. Cp. Eile mit Weile’ (New Standard Dictionary, 1914). Cp. also 
Shakespeare, Romeo and Juliet, II, iii, 94: “Wisely and slow; they 
stumble that run fast.” 

3. “With All Deliberate Speed,’ New York University Law Review, XXXI 
(June, 1956), 999-1000. 

4. Reprinted in Desegregation and the Supreme Court, ed. B. M. Ziegler, 
Problems in American Civilization Series (Boston, 1958), p. 85. 

5. The first stanza closes as follows: 

But with unhurrying chase, 

And unperturbed pace, 

Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 

They beat—and a Voice beat 

More instant than the Feet— 

‘All things betray thee, who betrayest: Me.’ 
Works of Francis Thompson (London, 1913), I, 107. (Cp. p. 113 above, on 
Mr. Doyle Hennessy’s letter of September 1, 1958 in the New York Herald- 
Tribune.) 

6. Later, Professor Freund and Mr. Anthony Lewis, of the New York Times 

Washington Bureau, kindly sent me the following references covering, 

in all, five such prior uses of the phrase by Mr. Justice Frankfurter: (1) 

Radio Station WOW vs. Johnson, 326 U. S. 120, 132; (2) Addison vs. 

Holly Hill, 322 U. S. 607, 619; (3) Chrysler vs. U. S., 316 U. S. 556, 

568 (dissent); (4) First Iowa Hydroelectric vs. Federal Power Com- 

mission, 328 U. S. 152, 188 (dissent); (5) Sutton vs. Leib, 342 U. S. 

402, 411 (dissent). Cp. Mr. Lewis’ note in the New York Times, 

September 1, 1958, “Random Notes,” p. 27. 

Holmes-Pollock Letters, ed. M. De. W. Howe, (Cambridge, Mass., 1941), 

I, 151-152. 

8. Thompson’s fondness for studied paradox—witness, in the same poem, his 
phrases, “traitorous trueness. . . loyal deceit” (Works, I, 108) might pos- 
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21. 


27. 
28. 


sibly point toward coincidence. So far as I know, he had no particular 
contacts with law or lawyers. 


. Byron, Letters and Journals, ed. R. E. Prothero (New York, 1904: 


hereafter cited as Byron, Letters), I, 98-99. For further outbursts against 
the law’s delays, cf. IV, 162-163, et passim. See also Bleak House: 


The Lord Chancellor leaned back in his very easy chair .. . all seemed 
perfectly at their ease, by no means in a hurry . . . while the sickness 
of hope deferred was raging in so many hearts . . . as if nobody had 
ever heard that all over England the name in which they were assembled 
was a bitter jest . . . was held in universal horror, contempt, and indigna- 
on . . . Keep out of Chancery, whatever [you do]. (Chapters XXIV, 


. Byron, Letters, IV, 283, 285. 

. L. A. Marchand, Byron (New York, 1957), I, 399. 

. Byron, Letters, II, 162. 

. Ibid., IV, 75-76, 6, 67-68, 259. 

. Ibid., TV., 380. 

. Ibid., IV, 147, and The Law Journal (London, 1823), I, 239-240. 
. I Henry IV, IV, iii, 48. 

. Hamlet, III, i, 177. 

. Richard II, V, i, 54. 

. Ibid., I, ii, 66. See also below, nn. 24, 25. 

. On Walton, see text, immediately below. See also Swift, Tale of a Tub 


(1704), “it is my earnest Request that” the study of his work “may be 
entered upon .. . with all convenient speed ;” ed. A. C. Guthkelch and D. 
Nichol Smith (Oxford, 1958), p. 185—In The Memoirs of Martinus 
Scriblerus (ca. 1742, by Swift, Pope, and others), ed. C. Kerby-Miller 
(New Haven, 1950), p. 172, see the “Advertisement” at the end of Book 1: 
“There will be publish’d with all convenient speed, the Second Book of 
these Memoirs, Being the Travels of M. Scriblerus.” (This second book 
did not appear.) 

Professor Freund writes: “‘With all convenient speed’ was quite familiar 
and is still used in Chancery practice in both England and America.” 
He cites Mr. Justice Jackson’s decision of 1944 in Herb vs. Pitcairn, 
324 U. S. 117, 128: “These cases are continued for such period as will 
enable counsel . . . with all convenient speed to apply to the Supreme 
Court of Illinois . . .”. Two other instances which I have noted date from 
1892. See West’s Words and Phrases (St. Paul, Minn., 1940), XLV, 365, 
Olsen vs. Hunter-Benn and Gill & Fisher vs. Browne.—For Lincoln’s 
letter, see Sandburg, Lincoln, p. 59. 


. Izaac Walton’s Lives, Nelson’s Classics (London, n.d.), p. 40. (Cp. n. 24.) 
. Ibid., p. 116. 

. Ibid., p. 19. (Cp. n. 22.) My italics. 

. Hamlet, I, ii, 238; King Lear, II, iv, 25; cp. “with all expedient haste,” 


King John, IV, ii, 268. 


. Perhaps I should have translated, instead, “with all deliberate speed”? 


(Later: I find that Bayard Taylor had translated, “And move ... de- 
liberately ... from Heaven . .. to Hell.”) Goethe’s original runs as follows: 
So schreitet in dem engen Bretterhaus 
Den ganzen Kreis der Schoepfung aus 
Und wandelt mit bedaecht’ger Schnelle 
Vom Himmel durch die Welt zur Hoelle. 
Goethes Faust, ed. Erich Trunz (Hamburg, Germany, 1949), p. 15. 
Certainly his friend Donne was deeply versed therein. 
The Complete Angler, Everyman edition, pp. XX, and (The Fourth Day) 
176, (The Fifth Day) 207, (The First Day) 13. 
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